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Mount Bethel Missionary Baptist Church, located in Nashville, TN, is this project’s 
ministry context. It is important that the context does not have an effective prison 
ministry during the era of mass incarceration. If the existing members of Mt. Bethel’s 
prison ministry take part in an enrichment workshop on extending community love, then 
the compassion that they prove toward others who have become prisoners, the 
incarcerated, and trying re-entry to society will be served greatly by beloved community. 
Data collection was the method to prove the hypothesis was correct, and the context will 


be working to create a prison ministry. 
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That’s why I’m asking you to envision a world where men and women aren’t held 
hostage for their pasts, where misdeeds and mistakes don’t define you for the rest of your 
life. In an era of record incarcerations and a culture of violence, we can learn to love 
those who no longer love themselves. Together, we can begin to make things right. 


— Shaka Senghor, Writing My Wrongs: Life, Death, and Redemtion in an American 
Prison 
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INTRODUCTION 


For this project, the title is “Remembering Others: A Model for Prison Ministry 
Through the Love of Community in the Wake of Mass Incarceration.” The Ministry 
focused on creating a model for an effective prison ministry. The context location is 
Mount Bethel Missionary Baptist Church (MBC), in Nashville, Tennessee. The program 
was presented in a six-week project called: “Remembering Others: The MBC Prison 
Ministry.” The reason for a prison ministry workshop, was due to the problem in this 
context is that there is no effective prison ministry in the wake of mass incarceration. 
Being a member of the church for thirty-something years, one cannot help being witness 
an area for growth in ministry. The context existing as an African American 
denomination and a part of the same community that continues to suffer as the majority 
demographic to mass incarceration, it seems like a ministry should be created to minister 
to the needs of the people most impacted by such an evil system. NAACP cites, “In 2014, 
African Americans constituted 2.3 million, or 34%, of total 6.8 million correctional 
facility.”'! Considering that African Americans, traditionally make up 12-13% of the 
United States population, those numbers should be alarming. 

As MBC, started a new era under the leadership of a new pastor, opportunity 


presented itself in the form of this project. Therefore, the evidence of growth, success, or 


'NAACP.org, “Toolkit: Criminal Justice Fact Sheet,” 2022, https://naacp.org/resources/criminal- 
justice-fact-sheet. 


failure is identifiable in the hypothesis. If the members of MBC’s prison ministry 
participate in an enrichment workshop on extending community love, then the positive 
attitude, compassion they demonstrate toward prisoners, inmates, as well as others 
attempting re-entry to society will be strengthen and reinforced. Ministry is one of the 
fundamental blocks to building the church and faith. It is the doing for others that makes 
the church Christian. Another crucial aspect is the church selflessness mentioned. Being 
able to, “make the people needs holy,” as raised by the words of Obery Hendricks, in the 
Politics of Jesus.” At times, the context could be so wrapped up in the mission for the 
church, that ironically, the mission of the church ends up leaving out the others in the 
community. 

The project is divided into chapters, with each chapter presenting themes that help 
the reader to grasp the importance of ministry, dedicated to solving problems in the 
community, as well as others that suffer from the oppression of mass incarceration. The 
chapters presented are Ministry Focus, Biblical Foundations, Theological Foundations, 
Interdisciplinary Foundations, and Project Overview. Each chapter’s goal is to give a 
complete argument for the prison ministry within the context of MBC. A church that does 
have a rich history of serving the community for 135 plus years, but as it relates to 
ministry that is consistent in speaking out against oppression it is nonexistent in the era of 
post modernity. Considering the issues that stay prevalent from a social justice 
perspective, especially mass incarceration, it is crucial that MBC either regain or find its 


prophetic voice while taking-up the mission of the 1* century church of making disciples 


> Obery M. Hendricks Jr., The Politics of Jesus: Rediscovering the True Revolutionary Nature of 
the Teachings of Jesus and How They Have Been Corrupted (New York, NY: Doubleday, 2006), Loc. 
5633. 


3 
to go out and disciple. Imagining ministry that adhere to the principles of the Civil Rights 


Movement is indeed in line with the Gospel that says, 
The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to bring good news 
to the poor. He has sent me to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the 
captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to set free those who are oppressed, to 
proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor °. 
Ramifications of a prophetic church is an institution that answers the call of Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr., while he himself was imprisoned in 1963. Dr. Marvin 
McMickle writes, 
The message of the prophets calls us back to our original purpose as the people of 
God. It reminds us of how we should have been living all along. It points out what 
we have become as a people. It then challenges us to return to the ways of our 
God, the way in which we had long ago promised we would walk. In his 1963 
book Letter from a Birmingham Jail, Martin Luther King Jr. embodies for us what 
it looks like to preach from the prophetic texts and to be a prophet in our midst.* 
The task of the MBC context is to approach the prison ministry without apology 
for being on the side of good. Though the ministry is arguing for ministering to those 
who have become victimized by the prison, that does not mean that reconciliation should 
not take precedent for those that are guilty of crimes. Yet, America has adopted mass 
incarceration practices as a subculture within North America. A counter to the words 
“home of the free,” this country continues to be at the zenith of people incarcerated 
compared to other countries. 
Not only does the U.S. have the highest incarceration rate in the world; every 
single U.S. state incarcerates more people per capita than virtually any 


independent democracy on earth. To be sure, states like New York and 
Massachusetts appear progressive in their incarceration rates compared to states 


3 Luke 4:18-19, New Revised Standard Version Updated Edition. 


4 Marvin A. McMickle, Where Have All the Prophets Gone? Reclaiming Prophetic Preaching in 
America (Cleveland, The Pilgrim Press, 2006) Loc. 205. 


like Louisiana, but compared to the rest of the world, every U.S. state relies too 
heavily on prisons and jails to respond to crime’. 


Discipleship undergirds the project’s mission with the love of God’s people. It is 
impossible to do without doing it with love. As the foundation scripture says, “Let mutual 
love continue. Do not neglect to show hospitality to strangers, for by doing that some 
have entertained angels without knowing it®.” Love is a vital part for being a disciple and 
creating disciples. One article suggests that discipleship is a way of life within the realm 
of Christianity, it states. 


A “disciple” is a kind of student. It is someone who follows the teaching of, learns from 
and models their life after someone else — in this case, Jesus. 


The people whom Jesus gave these essential instructions to have a pretty good 
understanding of what it meant to be His disciples. They had left everything to 
follow Him, and for three years they soaked up His instruction, experiencing 
incredible highs and lows as they discovered what it meant to follow their Lord. 
When Jesus told His disciples to go and make disciples of all nations, they 
wouldn’t have seen this as a casual assignment to squeeze between other interests. 
This would need to become their primary focus. The disciples would have 
understood Jesus’ words to have some important implications. Let’s look at each 
part of what He said.’ 


The project will bear great fruit for a community that needs a church to create 
ministries compared to the needs of the people. The ministry should be bold enough that 
it promotes change. A change that can be seen, felt, and hopefully replicated by other 
churches that work in the spirit of God’s grace for all without human judgment. 


Furthermore, the testimony of the church, is one that exists because of Jesus Christ’s 


5 Emily Widra and Tiana Herring, PrisonPolicy.org, “States of Incarceration: The Global Context 
2021,” September 2021, https://www.prisonpolicy.org/global/2021.html. 


® Hebrews 13:1-2, NRSV 


T Jayson Bradley, Cru.org, “What Is Discipleship and How Does It Happen?”, 2022, 
https://www.cru.org/us/en/train-and-grow/help-others-grow/discipleship/what-is-discipleship.html. 


sacrifice to a world of imperfection, it was on the cross that that the author of Luke 
writes, “He replied, Truly I tell you, today you will be with me in Paradise.’’® If the 
previous statement is true, then who are we (church context) to stand in the way of others 


opportunity to receive paradise on earth, by way of another chance? 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The state of America is currently divided. Though it has always been this way, 
there were two presidential elections that exposed the robust disdain between political 
parties as well as fierce loyalty to certain issues. The two elections were that of the 
nation’s first African American president Barack H. Obama, a graduate of Harvard Law 
School and a known politician from Illinois, and that of businessperson, real estate figure, 
Hollywood entertainer Donald J. Trump. The two men’s time as presidents could not 
have been more different than day and night. President Obama had proven to be a skilled 
politician, as well as adept at communicating ideas that did not leave one side of the 
population feeling as if though, they were not American. On the other side, was the 45" 
president who began his campaign with rhetoric that sounded the alarm for the white 
supremacists. It seems like Obama’s election was the beginning of signs that America 
was changing, and Trump’s election became the flashpoint for Caucasians to “take back” 
their country. By the end of Trump's time in office, America had become a powder keg of 
riots, hate, disease, protest, and politicization of every issue facing America. In the 
middle were Christian churches. Those that championed Trump’s policies, rhetoric, and 
principles were largely white Christians known as right-wing evangelicals. The other 
church is the black church, a church birthed out of slavery. As social issues began to 


dominate the headlines, people wanted to know what the black church had to say to the 


oppressed, potential comrades, and empire. Though many social issues plagued African 
Americans long before the Trump era, moreover, this document will argue that there 
must be a prophetic word from the black church in opposition to mass incarceration. To 
build the argument, I will use my contextual analysis and spiritual autobiography 
combined from earlier works. Also, this paper will expound more on the role of 
Christianity and the reason for the existence of a black church. 

The author Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote in the book: The Scarlet Letter, which 
follows the journey of Hester Prynne, who struggles to raise her daughter conceived 
through an affair with a minister. Hester Prynne suffers ridicule, having been labeled and 
tagged with a scarlet letter ‘A’ on her clothes, due to cheating on her husband. In this 
novel, the protagonist faces the cruelty of the 1600s Puritans' strict religious dogma. 
Speaking of the 1600s, there was also the persecution of neighbors known as the Salem 
Witch Trials,' in which anyone could accuse a neighbor without evidence or could accuse 
someone to deflect scrutiny from themselves. The church was able to weaponize scripture 
around fears of ministering to the incarcerated. People who fates were sealed by laws 
such as three strikes, that allowed for life sentences for minor crimes, executions of 
African Americans without evidence. The approval of these draconian laws was approved 
by both Republican and Democratic parties. The justice system empowered the 
government because the church became silent. As a ninth grader analyzing this book, I 
reflected on the church's inability to preach, teach and offer a church that believed in 


grace and mercy. Both The Scarlet Letter and the era of the Salem Witch Trials give rise 


' Approximately twenty people were executed after the witch trials of 1692-1693, adding to the 
thirteen that were previously executed between 1647 and 1663. The Puritan church carried out the trials and 
executions. 
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to the notion that churches have the power to enlighten society to the liberating power of 
grace by learning, speaking on, and creating ministries for those who are oppressed and 
need a little mercy at times. Compared to the novel’s narrative and the witch trials, it 
seems that in the age of postmodernity”8! America has similarly labeled persons who 
have been incarcerated. Men and women labeled with the letter ‘C’ for the “convict” are 
forever identified as such, no matter the debt they paid to society through incarceration, 
community service, fines, and restitution. Often, they are forced back into a life of crime 
because of the ridicule, dehumanization, isolation, and limited choices that they face in 
prison as well as on the outside. 

For African Americans, the problem of mass incarceration becomes amplified 
more so compared to white counterparts. The question becomes: Where do Christian 
institutions stand on the argument of mass incarceration in America? In the past, right- 
wing evangelicals sympathized and empowered mass incarceration or supported harsh 
sentences against certain crimes. However, it should be noted that as of 2021 these same 
conservative Christians have softened on their stance. One journalist writes, “On the one 
hand, evangelicals led the charge for greater law and order in the postwar era, with the 
National Association of Evangelicals favoring the death penalty and FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover penning regular columns in the pages of Christianity Today on combating 
lawlessness.” It was President Ronald Reagan's approach to boosting the economy 


known as Reaganomics that gave rise to the prison industrial complex that decimated 


2 Postmodernity—A period or movement representing a departure from modernism and 
characterized by the self-conscious use of earlier styles and conventions, a mixing of different artistic styles 
and media, and a general distrust of theories. Definition provided by Oxford Dictionary. 


3 Yonat Shimron, How Law and Order Evangelicals Helped Today’s Criminal Justice System. 
Religion News Service. November 2016. 


communities of color, especially the African American community. Reaganomics’ 
impact is still felt today in the black community, so much so that rap artists articulate the 
negative impact of Ronald Reagan. Killer Mike laments, “I guess that’s the privilege of 
policing for some profit. But thanks to Reaganomics, prisons-turned-profits, ‘cause free 
labor is the cornerstone of U.S. economics, ‘cause slavery was abolished, unless you are 
in prison....*” It is also important to mention that Democratic philosophy also supported 
the prison industrial complex and at times waded into debates with Republicans on who 
can be the hardest on crime. Michelle Alexander, one of the foremost scholars concerning 
mass incarceration, states: 
The results were immediate. As law enforcement budgets exploded, so did prison 
and jail populations. In 1991, the Sentencing Project reported that the number of 
people behind bars in the United States was unprecedented in world history and 
that one-fourth of young African American men were now under the control of 
the criminal justice system. Despite the jaw-dropping impact of the “get tough” 
movement on the African American community, neither the Democrats nor the 
Republicans revealed any inclination to slow the pace of incarceration?. 
It appeared that scholar John Henrik Clarke was correct long ago when he stated, 
“Blacks have no friends.” Thus enters the black church. Unfortunately, due to America’s 
racist past and America’s original sin, there was a need for blacks to separate from the 


American church.° Often disputed, is the exact period and reason for the black exodus of 


the Methodist church, one argument, in the late 17" -18" century blacks were not 


4Killer Mike, Reagan. Cond. EL-Compiler Mike. 2012. 


> Michelle Alexander, The New Jim Crow: Mass Incarceration in the Age of Colorblindness (The 
New Press, 2012). 56. 


® That is, the white/European-dominated Methodist Church founded by John and Charles Wesley 
in 1767. Though there were guidelines in the Book of Discipline that urged to avoid evil and do good and 
use the means of grace supplied by God, the Methodist church found itself contributing to the oppression of 
black followers of the faith, despite its foundation on abolitionists. 


10 
permitted to pray with white congregants of St. George’s Methodist Episcopal Church; 


Richard Allen along with Absalom Jones led a protest which led to a walk-out 
demonstration by black congregants, who would go on to start the African Methodists 
Episcopal (AME) Church around 1810.’ The AME church gave rise and encouraged 
other churches that were predominately black to separate from their white counterparts. 
Therefore, the black church stemmed from the oppression of people who believed they 
practiced the tenants of Christianity. Fundamentally starting in 1810, the black church 
stood as the pinnacle for social justice. Since that time, the black church produced some 
of the world’s greatest leaders like Richard Allen, Absalom Jones, Jerena Lee, Sojourner 
Truth, Harriet Tubman, Howard Thurman, Ida B. Wells, Ella Baker, Marian Wright 
Edelman, Medgar Evers, Diane Nash, and Marin Luther King Jr., just to name a few. The 
black church can boast of organizations, influence on policy writers, and laws that protect 
and provide what John Locke would call “natural rights.” The black church has done 
many good things for the African American community. 

Although the black church has contributed to good in the world multiple times 
over, the institution of which I was born does have areas where improvement is needed. 
For this paper, I will argue that the black church must have a prophetic word along with 
the action as it relates to prison ministry. Since the start of this project, I have found it 
difficult to find black churches that engage in purposeful ministry that offsets the horrors 
of mass incarceration. Anyone who has any type of relationship with the black church 


should find the lack of prison ministries in the church either disappointing or ironic 


TTIn 1815 the AME church won a lawsuit against the Methodist church preachers who became 
jealous of the growth of the then Negro-led church. 
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considering the history of America and blacks. Raphael Warnock charges black 


theological communities: 
Yet, when one considers this history, it is more remarkable and lamentable that 
black and womanist theologians who are writing today and who see justice- 
making as central to the meaning of the gospel have had so very little to say about 
theological implications of the sociopolitical virus of racism as it mutated into 
mass incarceration, the most obvious form of enslavement®. 
To Warnock’s point, mass incarceration should be the rallying cry for all who stand in the 
name of justice. As the abolitionists fought to end antebellum slavery, this generation 
now must see themselves as a group that works to end the oppressive system that is mass 
incarceration. 

As an African American male, I am always reminded of my race because of skin 
color and culture. It seems that my skin color stands as the source of memory for 
oppression in America. My story even as a child reminds me that I am indeed a black 
person with a unique narrative in America stemming from my grandfather, birth, and 
relationship with God. 

I was born on May 8, 1980, approximately at 3:00 pm, to Robert and Patricia 
Debnam. My grandmother, who served as the family sage, had recommended that my 
mother go to the hospital because it was time for her to give birth. My story begins with 
my mother, Aunt Carlene, and Uncle Bubba, who were traveling to Fort Campbell, 
Kentucky, on the advice of my grandmother. I had grown impatient in the womb, 


throwing my mother and the other passengers into a frenzy. Commotion in the car 


alarmed a nearby police officer, therefore causing the officer to intervene to make sure 


8 Raphael Warnock, Lifting Our Voices and Liberating Our Bodies in the Era of Mass 
Incarceration (Baylor University Press, 2015). 270. 
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everything was all right. According to my mother, the officer made a joke once he 
noticed she was pregnant. He said with a sense of humor, “Contrary to what people 
believe, we do not deliver babies.” I guess that was a popular trope about law 
enforcement during that time. Moreover, the officer felt it was his duty to escort my 
family to the hospital. Upon arrival at the hospital, the police officer had to use his hand 
to prevent me from coming out, keeping me in-utero until he could safely switch out with 
a nurse. From the establishment of police forces during the United States’ era of 
antebellum slavery, black people have not had the best of experiences when interacting 
with them. Additionally, in my forty-plus years of existence that would be one of the few 
times that I experienced a “good cop.” I forced my way into the world, and God blessed 
my life with “a cloud of witnesses.” My parents are opposite in nature. My dad was 
known to be traditionally masculine, funny, stubborn at times, and had a hardworking 
approach to life. My mother, on the other hand, is smart, gentle, resourceful, and 
approachable. Robert Debnam, my father, was a sergeant in the U.S. Army; he was on 
duty at the time of my birth. Robert is a Newport News, Virginia, native; he was the 
seventh son out of eleven children. Robert’s family's beginnings are in Raleigh and 
Louisburg, North Carolina. At some point my grandmother Mattie and grandfather 
Cleophus Debnam Sr. migrated to Newport News, Virginia. In Newport News, the 
Debnam family set themselves up as part of the community, a neighborhood that used the 
barter system when it came to obtaining goods. Cleophus was a light-skinned man that 
could pass for either a Caucasian or African American depending on where he was at the 


time. He was able to pass, much like Helga from the classic book, Quicksand? by Nella 


° Quicksand is a classical novel from the Harlem Renaissance era that details the adventure of Helga 
Crane who was mixed-race and was able to pass as both Negro and Caucasian. 


13 
Larsen. My dad Robert excelled in football, and he was known for his deadly left-hand 


jumper in basketball. By his sophomore year in high school, he realized that school was 
not for him and joined the army. By the time Dad entered the military, the Vietnam War 
had reached its conclusion. Unfortunately, “African American men who made up 23% of 
the soldiers, out of the 12-13% of blacks in the U.S. population,” according to statistics 
provided by time.com, had been drafted or decided to enlist due to the difficult 
circumstances in America!”. (Andrew Chow 2020) The lasting effects of the war were 
that black communities and families had been decimated due to drug usage, as well as 
high rates of homelessness in 1975. Black males saw the contradiction of the United 
States—fighting for democracy in a place that never asked for it while racism ran 
rampant in America long after the signing of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

My mother Patricia Malone was raised by both parents, like my father. Patricia 
was raised by Pauline Elise and Clarence Malone Sr., or “Grandad.” It seems like he was 
in my life for twenty years. Unfortunately, he passed away when I was six; he had a 
stroke that caused him to fall off a roof in 1986. Clarence's early life began somewhat 
tragic; his father passed away when my grandfather was just 2 years old. Clarence’s 
mother would eventually get remarried to Mr. Will Hyde. The Hyde family loved and 
cared for Clarence as if he were related by blood; the Hyde and Malone families would 
remain intricately connected throughout the years. Early in my grandfather’s life, his 


family worked as sharecroppers like many black families that farmed in the early 1900s. 


'0 Andrew Chow, “As the Da 5 Bloods Hits Netflix, Black Vietnam Veterans Recall the Real 
Injustices They Faced During the War,” TIME.com , https://time.com/5852476/da-5-bloods-black-vietnam- 
veterans/, 2012. 
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While the lore of the Harlem Renaissance'! brought the ingenuity, genius, and artistic 
expression of the black community to the global stage, in the south blacks were often 
tangled in the backlash of the Civil War along with regional pride. As a result, 
sharecropping became a tool to continue the illusion of white supremacy. One author 
reinforces the romanticization of the Old South: 


In the decade following World War I the South’s continuing resistance to change 
intensified. Long committed to preserving the status quo, many white southerners 
clung tenaciously to a belief in the Lost Cause and refused to surrender a 
romanticized ideal of the Old South. Forced to suffer defeat in the Civil War and 
the humiliation of Reconstruction, they sought to preserve a uniquely southern 
way of life, judged superior to that existing in the urbanized, industrialized 
North’. 


By the age of seventeen Clarence Malone enlisted in the U.S. Army, not sure of 
the reason. Perhaps it was a way to leave the farm, a sense of adventure, an opportunity 
to earn a wage, or a chance to gain some sort of equality by fighting for America, like 
many blacks hoped since the Revolutionary War. He would give the U.S. military three 
years of his life, until his honorable discharge November 28, 1945. Though my 
grandfather experienced hardships throughout his life, the constant ebbs and flows he 
experienced in life, the hard times strengthened his relationship with God. Clarence, 
after leaving the military some years later, along with my great uncle and three other 
gentlemen, would form a gospel singing group known around Springfield, Tennessee as 
the Gospel 5. Grandad was the bass of the quintet; he would serve as a deacon for many 
years at Greater Whites Chapel Christian Methodist Episcopal (C.M.E) church. My 


mother often told stories about how he made sure that his children were in church all 


'! Though African Americans were able to present black culture on a major scale, blacks were not 
able to escape the horrors of Jim Crow laws and strife. 


"2 Roger Biles, The South and the New Deal (Kentucky Press: Lexington, 1994). 
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the time. Clarence Malone loved God, his family, and his community. As I look back 
over my grandfather’s life, I began to realize that it was the Hyde family’s love for him 
as well as their doing their best to live out Isaiah 1:17, “Learn to do good, seek justice, 
help the oppressed, defend the orphan; a plea for the widow.” “Do good,” is what my 
grandfather would preach to me as he would speed through traffic lights trying his best 
to get me to school. My mother would attempt to scold him for making me late, but her 
efforts would fail to change our school routine. The year 1984 is the starting point 
where I began to retain memories of my short time with my grandfather. Granddaddy 
was lying on the couch sleeping; he was wearing a navy-blue Lacoste shirt, some 
blood-red slacks, and white loafers lined up neatly on the floor in front of the couch. I 
was standing over him touching his balding grey head. I asked my father who this man? 
My grandfather was the foundation of my life since that couch encounter. Many 
mornings he would pick me up for school, often running late. Those trips to school 
would be some of the best rides I would ever experience. For many years Granddad 
worked as a roofer, and he eventually owned his own roofing company. The reason for 
tardiness and unexcused absences was due to my grandfather picking up his workers, 
sometimes trying to find them on Monday mornings. As a five-year-old, my curiosity 
would cause me to ask him a million questions: Why is the sky blue? How do birds fly? 
Why do Momma and Daddy spank me? Who is God’s mother/father? And perhaps the 
most pressing question was: “Why do you spend so much time picking these guys up? 
Can’t you fire them? Granddad would look at me with those beautiful brown eyes and 
smile so big that I thought that smile caused the sun to sing, and say, “Son, you have to 
help people, you can’t just throw people away at their lowest moments in life.” Of 
course, I did not understand, but for some reason I felt shame for asking such a 


thoughtless question. I felt shame because Granddad helped raise me right. I could not 


wait until the weekend came; I would be either spending the night with my Granddad 
or my cousin-brother Dimitri. In those days, I felt like I was my grandfather’s favorite 
grandchild. It was those early morning riding with my grandfather to find his workers, 
that I had my earliest experience working with men who were either on their way to 
jail, had just gotten released, or need to work to prevent being violated by probation 
officers. 

Thirty-six years have passed since my grandfather passed away due to a stroke 
that caused him to fall from a roof. Sometimes when my mother and I discuss 


Granddad, she is shocked at how much I remember about him. I miss him and 


sometimes I can become overwhelmed with emotion because there is a void in my life. 


To cope with the grief, other than talking or seeking therapeutic help, I often imagine 
that Granddad is in heaven bragging to his fellow angels about his 
grandson/grandchildren. 

Time with my grandfather helped shaped my understanding of ministry, today, 
the notion of church context and state being separate is laughable, except when some 
use it as an excuse when the church context does not advocate for or against certain 
social issues, demonize women’s fundamental right to choose, or to show favor. 
However, with the emergence of social media’s ability to place social issues at the 
forefront of discussions in the United States, the church cannot afford to stay quiet or 
be absent on pressing matters such as pandemics, climate change, sex trafficking, 
poverty, miseducation, voter suppression, racism, misogyny, and the American justice 
system as it functions currently. Therefore, the church context must take on and create 
a space that speaks to the sociological and theological issues that the world is facing. 
For too long the church context has attempted to separate herself from social issues in 


the world. To operate in this manner causes one either to turn a blind eye to issues that 
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1, 


have plagued the community or to take part in the oppression knowingly or 
unintentionally; effects remain negative. I believe now is not the time to continue to 
keep the proverbial spiritual head buried in the sand. Though many challenges are 
prevalent, the function of this paper is to educate in a manner that will aid persons that 
have been incarcerated. The task will be to remove the “scarlet letter” that has 
prevented my church context from ministering to members of the community that have 
been caged, dealing with recidivism, and reentry. The goal of this ministry's focus is to 
tell my story of what led me down the path of prison ministry by way of my spiritual 


autobiography and contextual analysis. 


It is the role of the church context to be agents of change and recognize that the 
beloved community’s boundaries do not stop at the property line. Instead, the church can 
have a healthy relationship with the north Nashville community, and see beyond the 
normal tradition of ministry, taking place within the temple walls, or meeting goals that 
aid the church, and leave behind the people. At times, the witness of Jesus's Gospel must 
be done in places that may be uncomfortable. To go a step further, the church context 
must take off the blinders that have allowed the community of believers to remain 
comfortable choosing who we think deserves love and mercy. I wish to manifest a model 
that will encourage discipleship to those persons whom the oppressive penal system in 


America has cut off from love, mercy, justice, and equality. 


My contextual analysis has been met with problems since matriculation at 
United Theological Seminary. Who could have foreseen that a virus, sometimes 
deadly, would affect the entire world’s population? The virus known as COVID-19, 
which manifested in Wuhan, China, and officially made its way to the United States in 


February 2020, brought chaos to the lives of Americans. The spread of COVID-19 
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caused life as we know it to come to a halt for many and for others modified how they 
earned their livelihood. In the season of crisis, the virus created, we have witnessed 
healthcare workers sacrifice sanity and health to provide care for infected people along 
with dealing with the normal issues that take place in hospitals and care facilities. 
Schools closed a semester early, only to reopen without any real plan to deal with the 
pandemic. Parents were forced to make decisions: either miss time from work to stay 
at home with their children or send children to school and risk contracting the 
dangerous virus. The family life of Americans was inflicted with uncertainty in many 
ways. While the rest of the world tried to ease the social and economic impact 
quarantines had on family life, the United States president decided to turn inward and 


downplay how the coronavirus had transformed the dynamics in American households. 


To deal with this new normal in America, imaginative approaches to ministry 
contexts had to be implemented. I tried to engage with three congregations that could aid 
me in telling a meaningful story, as well as supply a place for ministry praxis. The three 
churches are Hobson Pike United Methodist Church, Mount Bethel Missionary Baptist 
Church, and Greater Revelations Missionary Baptist Church. Each church had a special 
narrative. In addition to articulating those individual narratives, they share a common 
thread that attests to the black experience in America. My other resources were the 
valuable chronicles of actual activists, ministers, victims, and world events that gave me 
valuable context. Finally, books, primary sources, and religious documents became 
important tools to aid me to this point. Hopefully, shortly, I will be able to gain access to 
the various institutions that will place me close to those that are involved in the criminal 


justice system. 


I believe that the activity of the black church is essential to the fight against 
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oppressive institutions and policies. It is in the DNA of the black church to stand against 
all manners of evil. There are myriad ways in which the black church resisted systemic 
racism—ways such as protesting, speaking against evil, breaking rules such as teaching 
and learning how to read, putting political power behind a party, creating coded 
language to communicate, and developing systems to aid those that have been deemed 
fugitives by the government. 

On Sunday, September 25, 2022, Mount Bethel Missionary Baptist Church found 
in the heart of Nashville, Tennessee, celebrated its 138" year in existence as a Christ-led 
community. MBBC will serve as a headquarters for my ministry project. Through the 
years, MBBC has endured the ebbs and flows that come with being a Christ-centered 
church. Today the church is led by a pastor who has served as the under-shepherd for the 
last three years, and he has foreseen the role that the church can play in the North 
Nashville community. MBBC’s demographic is African American; many of the 
congregants would describe themselves as middle-class, blue-collared, and perhaps poor. 
MBBC is a mid-sized church with about 150—200 active members. MBBC recognizes the 
year 1885 as its genesis. The church’s roots stem from Lot #24, called Hale Addition, a 
year after the massacre of twenty African Americans in Mississippi. MBBC refers to its 
growth as if it was an acorn that was planted in a wilderness. Starting in 1885, the church 
would grow and identify itself as a small light that continued to shine in Nashville’s 
darkest moments. By 1991 Saint James would go through a dramatic change, when the 
current pastor, who is a graduate of American Baptist College, became pastor, his pursuit 
of a degree, along with experience allowed him to see beyond the walls of the church. 
This led to his starting programs that would reach out to the community. He even began 


to work as a volunteer chaplain for the Metro Nashville Police Department. Inspired by 
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the work of his predecessor, who had moved Greater Revelations within proximity to 


colleges, businesses, and schools, he took advantage of opportunities to increase 
membership. The pastor fulfilled the goal of growing the church numerically but also 
engaged the community with the ministry that would set up a relationship between the 
church and neighborhood. 

Much like the current pastor at Greater Revelations, I also enrolled at American 
Baptist College (ABC). Initially, I had convinced myself that my move to ABC was 
indeed a great move. However, some skeptics would say otherwise. For the first time in 
my life, I would hear words of discouragement for ministers who did not seek education 
beyond high school or church experience. Those words were: ““Why go to the 
‘cemetery’?” To refer to secondary education as something dead was hurtful to my soul. 
Nevertheless, I would use my Montgomery G.I. Bill and transfer to ABC in the spring 
of 2012. In reflection, I realize that most people who opposed furthering one’s education 
in the field of ministry either had bad experiences in dealing with school or perhaps 
some sort of personal adequacy issues. 

My four years at ABC did prove to be beneficial to my ministry walk. It was at 
ABC I learned that there was an art to interpreting biblical texts. That art or practice, I 
learned, is known as hermeneutics. Homiletics and exegesis are closely related to the art 
of interpretation. Homiletics informs how sermons, speeches, lectures, and debates are 
constructed. With these new tools I began to spend many late-night hours, which at times 
threatened mornings, carving out solid arguments for to the Gospel. Exegesis became my 
foundational tool for my study then articulation of texts. Together, homiletics and 
exegesis are informed by early secondary education life. Meanwhile in the church, the 


only expression of this idea was only known to me as “my interpretation.” While having 
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an interpretation of the text is a good thing, potential harm enters when there are no rules 
or guidelines guiding it. Thus, the hesitation or unwillingness to seek higher education is 
potentially detrimental to the life of the black church. There is one preacher from the 
baby boomer generation whom I know well. He believes that only the actual words of the 
scriptures and Jesus Christ can change people’s hearts. By the logic previously 
mentioned, he denied the presence of social justice in the Bible and many ways opposed 
the philosophy of Black Liberation Theology. Henceforth, the balance of my time at 
ABC served as the pinpoint for when I began thinking and living a life dedicated to social 
justice. Being taught in the halls that served as ground zero for resistance in Nashville 
during the oppression of Jim Crow, this place known as the Holy Hill is where I began to 
understand the liberating power of articulating a theology for black liberation. My 
school’s history boasts of having two Presidential Medal of Freedom recipients from the 
nation’s first African American president. Both men—Rep. John Lewis and Rev. C.T. 
Vivian—passed away in 2020 on the same weekend. In 2011, I was leaning towards 
leaving Volunteer State Community College where I was enrolled in the history program. 
Before I could put my dreams of being a history teacher on hold, there was a planned 
visit to ABC’s campus. Driving to the admissions office calmly, I began to overcome the 
anxiety in my soul. Upon entering the building, a second-year student greeted me and 
appointed himself as my tour guide. His excitement about my call narrative, 
encouragement, and sales pitch for ABC sold me on the institution. At Volunteer State, 
counsel from my professor—who also served as my advisor—helped confirm my 
revelation that I was being called into the ministry. After weeks of my seeking 


discernment, he signed off on my paperwork to make the transfer official. My 
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anticipation would not allow the spring semester to arrive quickly enough. The Sunday 
before the spring semester began, the pastor called me into his office to discuss my call to 
ministry. He affirmed my call before the congregation; their love, support, and 
expectation moved me to tears of joy. The picture of that day still sits on my desk. In the 
picture with me were a longtime member/brother of the church, a deacon that watched 
me grow from a boy to a man, and a pastor standing with the beloved congregation. To 
see three different generations of Mt. Bethel men standing and hugging still makes me 


smile. 


In my first semester, the breaking news of the murder of a seventeen-year-old in 
Sanford, Florida, immediately caused division in the U.S. The details involving the 
teenager’s death centered around a white man who appointed himself as neighborhood 
watch, believing that his white privilege warranted him to pursue a black teen he deemed 
suspicious. The man violently engaged the teenager, even after he was instructed to 
leave the child alone by a 911 dispatcher. That young black child was killed by vigilante 
“white justice.” His whiteness exonerated him of murder, while another black family and 
community were left to deal with an unfair justice system. Debates by pundits, 
interviews by black clergy, and political journalists caused a rage to be ignited inside of 
me. Liberation Theology or social justice as a minister gave me a voice to articulate my 
understanding of God’s justice for the oppressed. Activists like Zora Neal Hurston, 
Malcolm X, Fred Hampton, and James Baldwin always inspired me to challenge systems 
of oppression. As a student of ministry, I was introduced to theological revolutionaries 
like Gardner C. Taylor, James Cone, Howard Thurman, Samuel Dewitt Proctor, and the 
likes of Dietrich Bonhoeffer. Each of these theologians used biblical narratives to speak 


for the oppressed and marginalized. Instead of living with rage, my time at ABC gave 
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me a plan of action against those that chose inactivity. 


Year one was spent searching for my voice as a minister. Academics came 
easier compared to preaching. Homiletics proved to be challenging, especially since I 
had no idea that ministering was in my future. Preaching is an art form in the black 
church; as someone who attended church all his life, I assumed that God would place 
words into my mouth, but I was wrong. My first sermon was not good at all, looking 
back on that September 12, 2012, day. My sermon was entitled, “Like a Cup,” where I 
tried to preach Jeremiah 1:5; the thesis of the sermon was that God formed us to be a 
certain way, but sometimes we try to force ourselves to be something else. While many 
told me that I did a good job, I know that they were trying to keep me encouraged. I am 
thankful for my time on the Holy Hill because as doubt crept into my mind, ABC 
offered a course that would aid in becoming a Gospel preacher. Two classes proved to 
be beneficial to the process: “Prophetic Preaching” and “Homiletics,” both taught by a 
professor who was part of Samuel Dewitt Proctor’s final graduating class. Thirteen 
years before I preached that sermon, that professor spoke at my high school 
baccalaureate service. At the time my connections to the professor were by proximity 
through his two children that attended Hunters Lane High School: and his wife, an 
Honors English teacher at the same high school. However, though I did not have a 
personal connection with him, he did have an impressive reputation as a pastor. During 
high school graduation, the professor's blood-red robe looked distinguished, with three 
black stripes on each arm. I do not recall what his message was, but I did take note of 
how he commanded the stage with his presence and his words of assurance that the 
class of 1999 would take the world by storm. Taking a course with that professor, I 


learned that his robe was given to him by Samuel Dewitt Proctor. Proctor gave his 
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preaching classes red robes with black stripes. Dr. Buchannan had the honor of being 
Proctor’s last class before his retirement in 1984. The professor took homiletics 
seriously; he would take your best sermon and mark it up with a red pen. The professor 
was notorious for his critique of sermons. He would say, “Is that what you got from the 
text?” “What does that have to do with the Gospel?” And his most common phrase: “I 
can’t preach your sermons for you,” while throwing his hands in the air, causing his 
woven cross to shake around his neck. 

Though it seems like he was being harsh, his critique and teaching style helped 
me more than I would know at the time. By May 2015, I would give the senior address 
because my grades and reputation would dictate that I would be chosen by the faculty 
to speak before hundreds of attendees, family members, and distinguished guests like 
the keynote speaker for the day Dr. Marvin McMickle. The intense pressure from 
seeing so many people gathered on ABC’s front lawn caused me to be nervous. By the 
time of my graduation, preaching became more natural to me; I had lectured many 
times. But an American Baptist College graduation was something else. Many of the 
greatest preachers past and present have spoken at the graduation ceremony, now 
suddenly, T.J. Debnam, a new preacher who never scored an A in the homiletic 
courses, would be speaking in front of the Nashville religious community. I took my 
experience of the last three years and spoke with authority as well as conviction. Dr. 
McMickle and many of the people there told me the job was well done, but at that 
moment only one person’s validation mattered—my preaching professor’s. He would 
congratulate me, shake my hand, and hug me with what felt like the last of his energy at 
the time. He told me that he was proud and that I was a scholar that can preach. Less 


than six months later, he would lose his secret battle with cancer. He is now a treasured 
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mentor as one of the many of the great cloud of witnesses. Another teacher that inspired 
me and served as a witness for me was the professor of philosophy and religion. He 
served the National Association Advancement for Colored People (NAACP) for many 
years as a Field Director in Ohio. My professor came through the ranks with Charles 
Evers, the older brother of Medgar Evers. If one professor taught me about prophetic 
preaching, then Doc would guide me through, “the doing of prophetic preaching.” The 
first time I met Doc was in his “Africans in the Bible” course. During his first lecture, I 
pointed my finger and said, “I knew I was not crazy.” Doc affirmed my blackness as 
well as other students’ that day in his class. From that day I have followed, learned, and 
assisted Doc in his research and writing. My time at undergrad prepared me for a life of 
engaging in ministry that uplifts and reaches out to the oppressed. While Vanderbilt 
Divinity School (VDS) was a different dynamic for me, ABC provided me with the 
ability to articulate a case of Liberation Theology. Vanderbilt gave me a space to 
research and transform ministry into philosophy. My time at Vanderbilt allowed me to 
meet great professors and cohorts. Perhaps one of my most important classes was 
“Mobilizing for Justice,” a summer intensive course that requested students to spend a 


week at the Alex Haley Farm for the annual summer Proctor Conference. 


Throughout my life, I have always been fascinated with the history of blacks in 
America. My love for the story of Africans stems from the fact that blacks have found 
ways to fight against the oppressive systems since antebellum slavery. Sadly, no matter 
how much we fight, one evil system is destroyed only for it to evolve into something 
else. Once slavery in America was destroyed after years of resistance by way of 
abolitionists, insurrections, runaway attempts, wars, and finally one stroke of Abraham 


Lincoln’s pen, the 13" Amendment was born. It says, “Neither slavery nor involuntary 
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servitude, except as a punishment for a crime whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any place subject to jurisdiction” (US 
Constitution, amend. 13 sec.2) It was with this amendment the power of white 
supremacy began its terror with the most modern form of slavery to date, the United 
States prison system. 

It is because of the deployment of the incarceration system that this work will 
look at the role of the black church in fighting against it through the scriptures of the 
Bible. Along with scriptures like Hebrews 13:3, prison ministry will be defined with a 
working hypothesis and resources from various entities surrounding the church. The goal 
of this paper is to be a living example for Hebrews 13:3, “Remember those who are in 
prison, as though you were in prison with them; those who are being tortured, as though 
you yourselves are being tortured” (Heb. 3:13 NRSV) 

Earlier in the paper, it was alluded to that I indeed had a critique of the black 
churches’ seeming lack of ministering to persons incarcerated and the missing voice of 
the church in the lives of others impacted by mass incarceration. Of course, there are 
individuals, nonprofit organizations, as well as churches outside of African American 
life that engage regularly with the prison system. Therefore, it is problematic that the 
black church does not respond to mass incarceration with a prophetic message. What is 
more, it has not allowed her to engage in an effective ministry that deals with the plight 
of the others who are caged. Marvin McMickle laments, 


It is not that what they are doing is unimportant, though sometimes it can be 
trivial or self-serving. It is simply that too many preachers are ignoring the issues 
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and the urgency of prophetic preaching as they invest all their time and energy 

and imagination in some of what James Christine Ward referred to as obscuring 

the wider dimensions of the Gospel. ° 

While I agree that the church is not engaged in insignificant ministry; it does 
need to be pointed out that at times, it appears that the black church needs to regain its 
memory of being the headquarters for addressing black folks’ social problems. 

In closing, it will be my goal to engage in a project that may either give release to 
the captives or allow persons that are experiencing the oppression that comes with mass 
incarceration to have their needs met and voices heard. My project will be predicated on a 
hypothesis: If a black church is willing to engage in the history of the penal system in 
America, along with course participation, then that congregation will enhance its overall 
understanding of outreach ministry. In a perfect world, the black church will give birth to 


a need to minister to all of those that may be marked with the scarlet letter of “C” 


(convict). 


'3 Marvin A. McMickle, Where Have All the Prophets Gone? Reclaiming Prophetic Preaching in 
America (Cleveland, The Pilgrim Press, 2006). Loc 194. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Christians in the black church seem to wrestle with the role that supernatural 
beings play in humanity’s decision to choose good or evil. Like in the contemporary 
black church, ideologies of evil were argued in the first century church. For some African 
Americans the struggle stems from atrocities like slavery in the West that stretched into 
the 1800s. Evil had always been around; war had existed since humans walked the earth; 
and slavery was common as tribal life. But antebellum slavery was something different, 
so much so the phenomenon that is modern slavery has raised important dialogue 
concerning theodicy. African Americans have been divided on whether God allowed it or 
if there something innate in the Caucasian that makes them commit all sorts of evil. 
These questions may never fully be answered, but it does allow for robust discussion 
around slavery. Importantly, the greatest proponent against evil is Jesus Christ. 
Moreover, prophetic imagination! takes us to Jesus’s exorcism of the man in the 
Gerasenes. Author O.B. Hendricks “recounts the events of Mark 5:1-10, and he 


concludes that we should call the demon by its name.”” Furthermore, Hendricks’s 


' “The task of prophetic ministry is to nourish and evoke a consciousness and perception 
alternative to the consciousness and perception of the dominant culture around us.” (Brueggeman, 
Prophetic Imagination, Fortress Press, 3). 


? Obery M. Hendricks, The Politics of Jesus: Rediscovering the True Revolutionary Nature of the 
Teachings of Jesus and How They Have Been Corrupted (New York: Doubleday, 2007). 
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suggestion is that by calling demons/evils by name we begin to diagnose social issues in 
society. For this paper, mass incarceration is the demon/evil that has been named. 

This chapter highlights the significant meaning of Hebrews 13:1-3 as it relates to 
the interpretation of the role of the black church and its need to strategize, resist, and 
disciple people that have been incarcerated or are dealing with the cycle of oppression in 
America due to the evils of mass incarceration. Therefore, this paper will argue that 
Hebrews 13:1-3 is a scripture that can be interpreted as a declaration that the black 
church must make a stand against mass incarceration in America. The Hebrews passage 
serves as the spiritual source and discipleship guide that if a predominately black 
congregation is willing to take part in courses, Bible studies, sermon series, and disciple 
efforts among those afflicted by mass incarceration, then that church will enhance their 
overall understanding of outreach as it relates to social issues in the community. The need 
for a ministry that is focused on mass incarceration is vital because for too long the black 
church’s voice has been mostly silent. 

Hebrews 13:1-3: “Let mutual love continue. Do not neglect to show hospitality to 
strangers, for by doing that some have entertained angels without knowing it. Remember 
those who are in prison, as though you were in prison with them, those who are being 
tortured, as though you yourselves were being tortured” (NRSV) Hebrews 13:3 evokes 
three questions: What is the significance of remembering? What does the epistle require 
of leadership, compared to Moses and Jesus? Finally, who are the prisoners? It will be the 
goal of this paper to answer these three questions, along with arguing that the overall 


scripture is a challenge for the black church to disciple those who are “the least of these.” 
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“Remember those who are in prison, as though you were in prison with them; 
those who are being tortured, as though you yourselves were being tortured.” Examining 
Hebrews 13 calls for one to take notice of the different ways it has been translated 
seemingly motivated by varying schools of thought. Analysis and consideration have 
narrowed down the translations to be used here to three: New Revised Standard Version 
(NRSV), Common English Bible (CEB), and the New King James Version (NKJV). 
Each version raised concern for those who were imprisoned as well as being persecuted. 
Though each of the versions reach a census as it relates to a need to remember those that 
are in prison, the NRSV word choice for the second half of the scripture is “torture.” 
What is more, the CEB and NKJV versions opted for “mistreated as if you were in their 
place” and “those who are mistreated as if you yourselves were suffering.”? The actual 
interpretation of the different usage between “tortured” and “mistreated” will be explored 
later in this paper. 

For now, the author wanted to add context as to why the NRSV was chosen over 
the other two versions mentioned. Hebrews 13:3 takes place around 65-90 CE. In this 
period the Christian community was continuing the mission introduced in the book of 
Acts. The notion for a 65 CE date is because there is no mention of the 70 CE destruction 
of the Temple. Authorship of Hebrews has been at the center of debate through the ages. 
Early church leaders credit Paul as the author for canon authenticity. Later, scholars 


began to focus on the writing style, which dropped Paul from being the author. In short, 


3“Remember prisoners as if you were in prison with them, and people who are mistreated as if you were in 
their place” (Heb.13:3, CEB). “Continue to remember those in prison as if you were together with them in 
prison, and those who are mistreated as if you yourselves were suffering” (Heb. 13:3, NKJV). 
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no one really knows exactly who the author is. Instead, everyone from Barnabas, 


Priscilla, Aquila, to Apollos has been suggested as authors. 

Hebrews does not mention the name of its author. The ancient church interpreted 

the silence in terms of philosophy. Some second-century writers in the east 

ascribed Hebrews to Paul, and medieval interpreters followed church tradition. 

Although the issue was reopened in the sixteenth century, the tradition of Pauline 

authorship remained common until intensive historical investigation overturned it 

in the nineteenth century.* 

The title “Hebrews” can be misleading, considering that the audience of the 
epistle is largely Judeo-Christian. A key part of this new culture was that it was 
Christians following Jewish culture. Scholars such as Craig Koester describe Judean- 
Christian culture: “The group addressed by Hebrews had some traits in common with 
Jewish communities. If Jews gathered as a synagogue, the Christians used the related 
term episynagoge for their own gatherings.” Though the title is Hebrews, which is a later 
addition, the epistle is fora Roman audience, as far as geography is concerned. 

In addition to its location in canon, this letter suffers from a title that has 

distancing effect on the reader. Granted, the title is a later scribal addition (more 

later), but still, it is the first word the reader sees—large bold print over the 
entrance to whatever may await the one who enters. Other titles temporarily 
distance us—after all, we are not Galatians, Corinthians, or Philippians, but these 
are geographical locations.° 

Hebrews belongs to the genre of epistle, ‘28! a letter that wishes to dictate a 
specific direction for the community publicly. Within this epistle the author makes a turn 


towards exhortation in chapter 13. Affirming the notion of exhortation in chapter 13, one 


scholar states, “Hebrews is, says the writer, a ‘word of exhortation.’” (Craddock, New 


4 Craig R. Koester, The Yale Anchor Bible: Hebrews (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2001), 
42. 


5 Fred B. Craddock, New Interpreter’s Bible Commentary: Hebrews (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
2015), 484. 
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Interpreter’s Bible Commentary: Hebrews, 491) Hebrews as exhortation gives context 


for the writer’s concern for the situation in the late first century church community. 


Body 

Hebrews 13 continues motifs of the Old Testament narratives “that one could be 
in the presence of angels and be clueless” (see Gen.18:1-8, NRSV) Therefore, Hebrews 
13 suggests that love should always exist, and those strangers should benefit from that 
love. 

It was sufficient to remind the community of what they already knew or were 

doing, or conversely, to call them to desist from practice or tendency that was 

destructive. As a contemporary of the writer commented, “Advice (admonito) is 

not teaching; it merely engages the attention and arouses us; it concentrates the 

memory and keep it from losing grip.”° 
The author of Hebrews argues for letting love be the guiding principle for how they treat 
each other and strangers. Usage of angels places value on each community member and 
strangers that may meet the community. Again, akin to texts like Judges 6:11, humans 
will always encounter heavenly hosts, and if that should happen to this Judeo-Christian 
community, hopefully they will pass the test like the patriarchs and matriarchs of old. 

Love is congruent with culture or community building. The character of this 
culture in Hebrews 13 alludes to that of a familial system, a system where neighbors 
become a valued asset for community and culture development. For the first-century 
Judeo-Christian, love for neighbor is expanded to include people outside of the Jewish- 


Christian demographic. 


Confirming the Judeo-Christian notion of loving neighbors, first, some Christian 
readers, influenced by the parable of the Good Samaritan (Lk. 10:25-38) and 


® William L. Lane, Word Biblical Commentary: Hebrews 9-13 (Nashville, TN: Zondervan, 1991), 
498-499. 
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Jesus’s exhortation to “love your enemies” (Mt. 5:44, Lk. 6:27-35), accuse 


Judaism of having an exclusive ethic: Jews only love fellow Jews; Christians 
expand the definition of neighbor and to love everyone—Jew and Gentile, friend, 
and enemy.’ 
Though Christianity is adapted out of Jewish ethics, the earlier had begun to create its 
identity as a way of life separate from Judaism. After the author reminds the community 
of their covenant to be a community of love, there is now opportunity to remind the 
community how that love is practiced. 

Hebrews 13:3: “Remember those who are in prison, as though you were in prison 
with them; those who are being tortured, as though you yourselves were being tortured.” 
Verse 3 begins with a word familiar in the Hebrew faith: “remember.” For 
Hebrews/Jews, remembering is the cornerstone of their Jewish faith. The ability to 
remember is a common motif that signifies that justice—human restoration—is circular 
for the Jewish faith. 

It indicates that the framers of the tradition understood from the outset that the 

material is not historical reportage; it is, rather, material intended for liturgical 

reiteration, not only that the founding, saving event can be remembered, but that it 
can be “represented” and reenacted in other times and places that await 
emancipation.® 

Much like the overall context of Hebrews, 13:3 is guided by both Levitical and 
Christological paradigms which inform the reader of its cultural impact on community. 
Thus, “remember” serves as reminder of the Moses covenant and the ministry of Jesus 
Christ.’ The Christology contained within Hebrews introduces the community to the 


7 Michael Fagenblat, The Concept of Neighbor in Jewish and Christian Ethics (New York, NY, 
2011), 540-541. 


8 Walter Brueggeman, Tod Linafelt, Old Testament: The Canon and Christian Imagination 
(Louisville, KY, 2003), 80. 
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ideology of Christ while also allowing the scriptures of the Old Testament to support 


their importance to the Judeo-Christian community. From the covenants of old to the new 
principals of Christ, the evolution of a faith community that supports new converts as 
well as its members is clear in verses 1-3. DeSilva writes, “While insulating believers 
against the erosive pressures from outside, the author (of Hebrews) also seeks to 
strengthen interaction and mutual reinforcement within the group” (DeSilva, An 
Introduction to the New Testament, 798) 

The author alludes to the relationship between community, strangers, and 
prisoners—those that are downtrodden in the first century—a relationship that implies 
that it is ultimately the community’s responsibility to make sure that the prisoners’ cause 
is prioritized to ensure the functioning good of the community. Sensibly, the scripture is 
asking the church to reflect on the state of the prisoners then react to the issue. “Hebrews 
does not ask listeners to stay in prison, but to think of what prison is like then act 
accordingly” (Koester, Hebrews, 558) Reflection requires that the believers consider the 
conditions of one’s place in prison. Once again, Hebrews 13:3 is reminiscent of Jesus’s 
commandment of loving one’s neighbor. The writer of the letter requests that the 
followers partake in the challenging task of sacrificing for others. The sacrifice includes 
time, discomfort, and perhaps blood for the sake of others. Craddock again offers insight 
into his interpretation of remembering prisoners and partaking in the torture: 

As you are to join those in prison, so you are to be in the body of those being made 

to suffer. To do so requires more than a sympathetic ache; it means refusing to 

distance oneself from those suffering out of fear of becoming the target of the same 


mistreatment, providing for the needs of prisoners (prisoners depend on the outside 
for food, clothing, and all other needs), even though this meant exposing oneself as 


° “Formulations like ‘Do not neglect’ (13:2, 16) or ‘Remember’ (13:3, 7) are calculated to jog the 
memory into recalling traditional instruction that was thoroughly familiar by this time.” (Lane Word 
Biblical Commentary: Hebrews 9-13, 1991), 499. 
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a fellow Christian, and being present with the sufferers in every way that might 
encourage and give relief.!° 


The author of Hebrews is trying to create a community that prioritizes love for 
God, community, and service to those who are in prison or perhaps those that are in 
terrible situations. For the writer, this is done through reminding the leaders of their key 
role in the community. Leadership was a role that required sacrifice like those made by 
Moses and Jesus, who suffered the hardships and difficulties that came with leadership. 
The mantle of leadership required faith in God and a willingness to sacrifice oneself for 
God’s purpose. Moses’s sacrifice is juxtaposed to Jesus’s. Moses became a servant for 
God that attended to the people’s physical needs on earth—needs like freedom and 
rebuilding the Hebrew community after slavery, including a community’s basic need for 
laws. To better understand torture in a New Testament context, Judeo-Christians turned 
to the example of Moses: “The word translated ‘tortured’ (kakoetheia) was used earlier in 
11:25 and 37 and hence serves as a reminder to the readers that they are in good company 
with Moses, who shared the sufferings of the people of God, and of the forbearers in 
faith, ‘of whom the world was not worthy’ (11:38)?!! (Craddock, New JInterpreter’s 
Commentary, 619) Conversely, Jesus’s sacrifice represented atonement for the world, 
though his physical body was tortured by Roman centurions. Scholars use lower 
Christology lenses to describe Jesus’s sacrifice for humanity; this rhetoric argues that it is 


the task of humans to make sacrifices for others. “The historical Jesus, who was one of 


'0 Fred B. Craddock, New Interpreter’s Bible Commentary: Hebrews (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 2011), 619. 


'! “Choosing rather to share ill-treatment with the people of God than to enjoy the fleeting 
pleasures of sin.” (Heb. 11:25) 
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us, was tested as we are subject to suffering and death (2:9-18; 4:15; 5:7-9)”'? (Craddock, 


New Interpreter’s Commentary, 607) Moses and Jesus are the quintessential examples for 
leadership. Moses is the result of leadership that built the Jewish foundation of faith. 
Jesus embodies God’s plan for faith and salvation for the future. 

The final question of this paper is who are the prisoners in verse 3? It is possible 
that the prisoners were either Christians or strangers, those outside the Christian 
community. Remembering again becomes the anchor in verse 3, as in bridging Moses’s 
covenant to God and God’s will that Jesus fulfill the promise of salvation to the second 
half of the verse: “...as though you are in prison with them; those who are being tortured 
as though you were being tortured with them” (Heb. 13:3) “Those in prison” and “those 
who are being tortured” in this context reflect on the Israelites’ plight in Egypt and the 
followers’ condemnation in Rome. As stated earlier in the paper, the CEB and NKJV 
translate this as “mistreatment” over “torture.” Using the “mistreatment” rendering, The 
Anchor Yale Bible articulates, “And those who are mistreated. Mistreatment recalls the 
kind of abuse suffered by the Israelites in Egypt (Heb. 11:25) and the Maccabean martyrs 
(11:37). Since those passages connect mistreatment with bondage, 13:3 probably has to do 
with maltreatment of prisoners.” (Koester, The Anchor Yale Bible: Hebrews, 558) 

Often prisoners, or those who were tortured, fell into a few common (for the most 
part) categories: Christians, slaves, and citizens without power who committed various 
crimes. In the case of Christians, they were the scourge of Rome; at times they were 
depicted as people who worshipped a Jesus that participated in black magic. Due to the 
claims of Jesus performing wicked acts, Christians were considered black magic users. If 


!2 “For we do not have a high priest who is unable to sympathize with our weakness, but we have 
one who in every respect has been tested as we are, yet without sin.” (Heb. 4:15) 


of 


someone was identified as Christian, they were either thrown into prison, executed, 
tortured, or they had to denounce their faith. Emperors to government officials either 
approved or sent forth edicts for Christian persecution. 
Profession of Christianity was illegal, and the penalty for its profession was death. 
Hence, despite his assertion in his letter to the emperor that he had previously 
taken part in investigation of Christians, and that he did not know the nature of the 
crime usually attributed to them, Pliny had no hesitation in ordering the execution 
of those who persisted in affirming their Christianity in the face thrice repeated 
question. And he felt no doubt, since in any case their obstinacy and unbending 
perversity deserved to be punished. 
Slavery was rampant in the Roman Empire. Roman life depended on slavery for its 
ability to function as a first-century power. One scholar describes the tasks and 
importance of slaves: “Slaves were engaged in an enormous variety of activities, as estate 
managers, field hands, shepherds, hunters, domestic servants, craftsmen, construction 
workers, retailers, miners, clerks, teachers, doctors, and etc.” (Scheidel 2010) Slaves 
maintained many jobs as well as administrative roles in society. However, their 
importance and positive influence on the economy could not rescue them from the 
persecution of the Roman elites, including torture as a show of dominance. People from 
other countries were made into slaves because of war, debt, or they were born into the 
institution of servitude, which is different from the modern version of slavery being based 
on race. As far as Jews being enslaved in first-century Rome, there is little information 
that individualizes the role slavery played within the Judeo-Christian community other 


than the slavery we see in the context of the Roman Empire. Scholars take note of the 


little attention paid to slavery: “There is not much information about slavery in Jewish 


'3'W.H.C. Frend, Persecutions: Genesis and Legacy (New York, Cambridge Press, 2014), 506- 
507. 
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communities. The writings of Philo and Josephus as well as rabbinic literature take it for 
granted, even as they advocate humane treatment and posit common humanity.”"4 

Applying Jesus’s commandment to love neighbors as you love yourself to the 
Hebrews 13:3 directive to remember to meet the needs of prisoners and to place oneself 
in the shoes of the tortured provides evidence that the community being formed in 
Hebrews followed the teachings of Jesus. To become a community of love and sacrifice 
for neighbors would sustain the community for the future. 

Mass incarceration is an evil system in America. The prison system as it is today 
has its early roots in antebellum slavery. For over 150 years, African Americans have 
suffered from the backlash of being “set free” by the Emancipation Proclamation of 1863. 
Though much time has passed, America only traded in the plantations for prison bars. As 
a result, mass incarceration evolved as the new tool of white supremacy to oppress and 
suppress freedom for African Americans. The hardships that African Americans have 
faced have led to a belief that today, the black church must get back to the tradition of 
being the lighthouse for the black community. The black church cannot afford to keep 
silent on the issue of mass incarceration The New Testament scripture Hebrews 13:3 
provides a blueprint for ministering to as well as taking up the cause of those that are in 
prison. “Remember those that are in prison, as though you were in prison with them; 
those who are being tortured, as though you yourselves were being tortured” (Heb. 13:3) 


While exploring the Hebrews 13:3 text, one may assert that if the black church is 


4 Amy-Jill Levin, Marc Zvi Brettler, The Jewish Annotated New Testament (Oxford, United 
Kingdom: Oxford University Press, 2011), 404. 
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introduced to workshops, sermons, and discipleship efforts for those that have been 
incarcerated, then that church will enhance its outreach ministry. 

The problem in America is that African Americans account for a 
disproportionately high percentage of the prison population, despite being the minority in 
the United States. The focal point of this project is the role that the black church can play 
in liberating and speaking out against the atrocities of the penal system in America. Thus, 
Hebrews 13:3 is a passage that parallels the black church’s activity against the prison 
system as well as serving as a blueprint for discipleship. 

Hebrews is an epistle that embodies the teachings of covenant traditions and 
Jesus’s teachings. Like most of the contents of Hebrews, chapter 13 seems to summarize 
previously named ideologies that make up Christianity. Evidence of Moses’s and Jesus’s 
influence can be found in 13:1-3, but there is a change in order. The author of Hebrews 
utilizes the fundamental meaning of love: 

But the word “love” used in Hebrews 13:1 is philadelphia, coming from the root 

philia. The ancient Greek word speaks of brotherly friendship and affection. It is 

the love of deep friendship and affection. It is the love of deep friendship and 

partnership. There should always be plenty of this kind of love among Christians, 

and it should continue. '° 

Though the author of Hebrews does not mention Jesus’s actual teaching of love, it 
is apparent that his teachings inform the epistle. Jesus taught after loving God, loving 
your neighbor as you love yourself is what unites verses | and 2 as a couplet. Coupling of 
verse 2 also serves to unite Christians and non-Christians. While we should do all things 


in love, there should be an example of love being extended to strangers, prisoners, and 


others suffering from systems of oppression. 


'S David Guzik, “Living a Positive Christian Life” (Blue Letter Bible, 2011). 
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Along with the teachings of Jesus, the covenants of old live within this sermonic 
text, covenants that were dedicated to keeping God first and loving the community. 
Henceforth, obedience to God meant a life of worship and keeping the nation’s promise 
to God on behalf of their ancestors. “The concept of worship, however, is almost 
certainly to be expanded to include a lifestyle that is pleasing to God at every level. It is 
to be augmented by active participation in the shared values and witness of the confessing 
community.” (Lane, World Biblical Commentary, 497) 

The strategy in Hebrews is to normalize love within the community. Secondly, the 
writer identifies those belonging to the community. Finally, encouragement is given to 
the community to show hospitality, and the chapter 13 passage passionately argues for 
the need to remember the humanity of those that are in prison. Hebrews normalizes love 
by continuing the legacy of loving both God and community. The sermonic tone of the 
letter is to connect to the emotion, passion, and experience of the community. 

One main function of a peroration was to affect the listener’s commitments by 

influencing their emotions. Speakers often appealed to common values, such as 

love for God, one’s parents, and one’s family, and a respect for virtues that 
promote generosity and human community. By calling for compassion, 
hospitality, faithfulness, and generosity (13:1-6), Hebrews emphasizes community 
building values that listeners would find hard to reject. !° 

For success, the Judeo-Christian community must adhere to the principles of the 
Great Commandments pronounced by Jesus (Mt. 22:36-40) and established by the 
leadership of the Hebrew Bible (Gen. 18:1-15). The overall theme of Hebrews 13:1-3 is 


the importance of being a loving community. However, love does extend beyond the 


borders of community. More importantly, verse 3 challenges the community to view love 


'6 Craig R. Koester, The Anchor Yale Bible (Yale University Press, 2001), 555. 
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as a verb. It would be reasonable to consider that this sermon takes on a priestly tone as it 
articulates the notion of loving and making sacrifices for strangers. 

The believers themselves are thus invited to exercise a sort of priestly service 

appropriated to the access they have to enter the holy of holies itself before the 

very throne of God. This priestly service includes liturgy (praising the Patron 
through the Mediator) and liturgical service, but now in the everyday activity of 

loving, encouraging, and helping one another. '7 

The closing phrase is perhaps one of the most difficult acts in which one could 
participate, and that is to place oneself in someone else’s shoes. Placing oneself in the 
position of another brings about scrutiny from governmental powers because empathy 
lays the groundwork for advocacy. The hidden gem is faith. Having faith that results in 
doing the right thing on the behalf other humans is full commitment to the new covenant 
of Jesus Christ. Gathering and identifying with a particular community means nothing if 
the love of Jesus cannot extend to others outside of the community. Thus, loving with the 
intentions to do right by the oppressed, or in this case minister in the context of prisoners’ 
suffering, is the existential representation of Christianity’s foundational purpose. 
Christianity incorporates love and service; no longer should the two be seen as a 
dichotomy, rather as active cooperation for the good of humanity. 

The epistle known as Hebrews is the perfect embodiment of Jesus Christ’s 
ministry to the Jews and eventually to the world. Teachings of Jesus follow a motif: 
loving God; service to family or Jews; and then there is an extension of God’s grace to 
the Gentile. This is Jesus’s formula throughout his ministry; if one cannot serve 


community, how can that person serve God? If that same person does not have a love for 


community, then how could they properly love the stranger? After all, the reason for the 


'7 David DeSilva, An Introduction to the New Testament (InterVarsity Press, 2004), 799. 
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epistle to the church community in Rome is to fulfill the will of God. Though society in 


the first century dictated that the emperor or the status-quo be honored and admired, 
Christianity would be bold enough to bow only to the God of heaven, the same God that 
made covenants with the ancestors. DeSilva offers this thought: “Faith expresses itself, 
however, not in maintaining honor in society’s eyes but achieving honor in God’s eyes” 
(DeSilva, Introduction to the New Testament, 796) 

For Christianity, this sermon presents a paradigm shift in Rome, not necessarily in 
opposition with the Jewish faith. Instead, Christianity offers something new that is 
designed to meet the needs of the people. The Hebrews writer places the destiny of 
Christianity in the hands of the Judeo-Christian community, like Moses encouraged Israel 
to turn from the influences of Egypt. The writer’s ethos in the sermon constitutes that all 
humans deserve to be loved and their needs should be met, despite community or station 


in society. 


Closing 

American exceptionalism stems from the notion that the United States of America 
believes in freedom and equality. However, the history of America would say otherwise. 
Initially, when America declared its freedom from Britain, it said words like “All men are 
created equal.” However, the story of America since 1776 would say otherwise; history 
would accuse America of being hypocritical. This is because the Colonies deemed 
Britain’s rule to be unjust while they constantly betrayed the notion of freedom outside of 
the Caucasian race. America through the years has found ways to try and justify the 


unfair treatment of African Americans, as if the words being used do not identify the 
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mistreatment of human beings. Bigoted institutions such as antebellum slavery, those that 
undermined Reconstruction, and those that enacted and enforced Jim Crow laws are the 
ancestors of America’s current situation of the postmodern era, known as the New Jim 
Crow. The black church became juxtaposed to predominately Caucasian churches during 
slavery. During the 1600s, for instance, there were Christian churches that supported 
slavery, and during worship service black congregants were forced to sit separately. 
Richard Allen, a former slave who bought his freedom, became a convert to Methodism 
and challenged the ill treatment of blacks in his congregation. Allen, a minister, left that 
congregation and founded the African Methodist Episcopal Church in 1787. Allen’s story 
was a common one for black Christians in the antebellum South, so much so that the 
black church was birthed out of the American atrocity of chattel slavery. 

Due to the black church’s genesis in slavery, it quickly became a place where 
blacks could speak out and plan ways to resist slavery. Moreover, the black church 
became a community of worship, acceptance, and liberation for the enslaved. Some of the 
greatest black leaders were raised in the church and found their voices for human service 
there. Leaders like Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. used pulpits to rally the African American 
community. 

Today African Americans have continued to fight for equality and justice. 
American slavery as it was known from the 1600s to 1865 evolved into the prison 
system. The prison system since the Reconstruction Era has been a useful tool for white 
supremacy while proving to be detrimental to African Americans. Mass incarceration in 
America has caused African Americans to look to the black church. Examining the role 


that mass incarceration has played in dehumanizing African Americans, one may ask the 
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question, what does the black church have to say? Hence, this project was created to 
respond and react to mass incarceration, looking to Hebrews 13:1-3. 

Hebrews 13:1-3 serves as the underpinning to present a project to challenge the 
black church and to bring the black church to fully participate in discipleship efforts that 
meet the needs of a community. The scripture states, “Let mutual love continue. Do not 
neglect to show hospitality to strangers, for by doing that some have entertained angels 
without knowing it. Remember those who are in prison, as though you were in prison 
with them; those who are being tortured, as though you yourselves were being tortured” 
(Heb. 13:1-3) 

Hebrews 13:1-3 is a sermon that covers the elements of encouraging a community 
either to remember their covenant with God or challenge the community to love its 
members and people outside their boundaries. The next step is to then meet the needs of 
those that have been imprisoned and take on the torture that comes with being a 
Christian. Currently, the black church is being criticized for its lack of activity in the 
realm of social justice. While there are activists, theologians, and nonprofit organizations 
that continue to combat the prison system in the United States, the black church’s 
presence seems to be nonexistent. 

An article by one pastor articulates the frustration with the church, “If there was 

ever a time for the black church to embrace the heart of Jesus Christ, not just by 

holding conferences, convocations, revivals, and quoting scripture but by 
embracing the social justice mandate He delineated in his first sermon, the time is 
now. When Jesus Christ went to the Temple after being tempted in the wilderness, 

He quoted the prophet Isaiah and declared, ‘The Spirit of the Lord is on me, 

because he has anointed me to proclaim the good news to the poor, He has sent 


me to proclaim the good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim freedom 
for the prisoners.’”!® 


'8 Bishop Talbert Swan, “The Deafening Silence of the Black Church: Why Our Prophetic Voices 
Can No Longer Be Silent” (Medium.com, 2017). 
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According to the article, there is an acknowledgment that there has been a decline 
in the black church’s social justice activity. Hebrews 13:1-3 reminds the audience to 
remember; remembering is crucial for the future of Hebrews first, then the community of 
Judeo-Christians. For the sake of this project, emphasis will be placed on remembering 
that there is a population of African Americans suffering from the plight of mass 
incarceration. As the writer Talbert Swan stated, Jesus’s first act after coming out of the 
wilderness was to meet the needs of the oppressed. The goal of this project will be to 
reach out to the people and to empower the black church. 

Hebrews 13:1-3 will also encourage discipleship that is unapologetic to the evils 
of mass incarceration. As the followers of the first century church shared in the torture of 
prisoners, the intent of this project is to motivate and create a human connection with 
those incarcerated. To accomplish the task of ushering in human connection as proxy of 
human suffering, there will be discipleship efforts that will allow the church to go beyond 
the four walls of the temple. Though most of the engagement will be with black 
congregants, hopefully a partnership can be formed with members that live near the 
church. If the church can once again recapture its social justice memory surely activists, 
politicians, and families will fully support this endeavor. 

Though the black church is at the center of constructive criticism, one may argue 
that the reason for critique is based on the church’s record of standing up for human 
issues. If the church had not been so active in the role of raising up freedom fighters, then 
there will be no need to critique the institution. Moreover, in the era of the New Jim 
Crow the black church can be a resounding force of opposition against systems of 


oppression like mass incarceration. 
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In closing, this paper has argued that Hebrews 13:1-3 is a scripture that is relevant 


for the issues facing the black community today. Appropriate is this scripture because it 
allows for community goals, such as making sure that the community continues to be a 
loving community; reaching those that have been isolated due to prison; and 
remembering how we would want to be treated if the roles were changed. This paper 
examines the cultural significance of this scripture as it related to the context of the first- 
century church and the meaning that it could have for the black church. An important 
point of this paper is that communities are the lifeblood of the church, and because of the 
community’s significance there can be no church body without the legacy of the people. 
At times, the church may neglect its social justice spirit because oppression is not as 
prevalent as during antebellum slavery. Though African Americans have gained some 
independence through the years with such documents as the 1863 Emancipation 
Proclamation and the 1964 Civil Rights Bill, there are still mountains to be climbed in the 
form of justice. 

As of today, African Americans are being incarcerated at alarming rates, both 
male and female. Mothers and fathers are being snatched away from their children due to 
the unfair laws that have criminalized minor offenses. On the other side of the coin, 
financial hardship is another key component to perpetuating mass incarceration. African 
Americans that are locked up in local jails cannot afford to make bail, which presents 
another dynamic to the issue of mass incarceration. 

Despite the issues of mass incarceration and the black church’s lowered desire to 
engage in certain social issues, this paper remains optimistic that if a congregation 


engages in ministry that reminds the church that it should have a social presence within 
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communities, then the church will begin to better understand the plight of those that have 
been caged, and outreach ministry will be enhanced. Therefore, the church aids Christ in 


freeing the captives and binding up the hearts of families in need of a loving community. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


In examining the biblical aspects of Hebrews 13:1-3, we found that this text dealt 
with Judean-Christians living in community and the requirements for belonging to the 
community. In the text the community of Hebrews were experiencing confinement by 
Roman officials. It was such a problem that one of the leaders had to communicate to the 
group to remember those that are in prison, while maintaining their love. Much like the 
trouble in the text of Hebrews 13:1-3, the African American community finds itself 
facing incarceration in a nation that imprisons its citizens at rates far higher than other 
countries (see Appendix A: US incarceration rates compared to the world): 

The U.S. incarcerates 716 people for every 100,000 residents, more than any other 

country. In fact, our rate of incarceration is more than five times higher than most 

of the countries in the world. Although our level of crime is comparable to those 
of other stable, internally secure, industrialized nations, the United States has an 

incarceration rate far higher than any other country. 1 

Moreover, the historicity of mass incarceration in America has its roots in the 
Reconstruction Era, when unfair laws known as Black Codes were enacted. Mass 
incarceration as it exists today had its early foundations at the closing of antebellum 


slavery. Once the 1866 Proclamation of Amnesty and Reconstruction was initiated by 


President Abraham Lincoln. A treatise that gave clemency to persons that rebelled 
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against the Union during the Civil War, more importantly slaves were supposed to be 
liberated. Furthermore, there is much debate concerning the role that Abraham Lincoln 
played in the freeing of slaves. Historian Lerone Bennett Jr., who is on the side against 
President Lincoln, opposes the idea of Lincoln as the Great Emancipator. Instead, he sees 
the emancipator moniker as problematic. He notes, “As for the Emancipation 
Proclamation, it was not a real emancipation proclamation at all and did not liberate 
African American slaves.”* Lerone Bennett serves as an example that history is 
subjective, as it typically has been the victors of wars that get to tell the story. In this 
document, the Reconstruction Era will be examined, along with the role that black 
churches played in resisting this new form of oppression. Historians like Douglas A. 
Blackman regard “Reconstruction’s utilization of the prison system as slavery by another 
name.” Thus, the title of this project is “Remembering Others: A Black Church Response 
to Mass Incarceration.” 

This historical foundation serves as contribution to test the hypothesis that if the 
existing participants of MBC’s prison ministry participate in an enrichment workshop on 
extending community love and mercy, then the result of loving their neighbors will allow 
compassion to be demonstrated towards those engulfed in the system of mass 
incarceration, thus strengthening the participants’ understanding of ministry. The impetus 
for this extraordinary endeavor is from personal observations that concluded with the 
notion that there is no effective prison ministry in black churches in the wake of mass 
incarceration. Henceforth, this context does not engage in social justice ministries as it 


did years ago. The lack of social justice efforts has caused many younger African 
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American activists to become frustrated with some of the black church’s public stances 
or nonexistent voice on various social issues. The frustration with the black church is 
evident: “Black Americans of all ages are more Christian than the rest of the country, but 
leaders say it’s getting harder for younger generations—who are frustrated with racial 
injustice in the church and are increasingly influenced by secular voices—to keep the 
faith.”> Still, there are some great examples of churches taking stances, allowing their 
spaces to be used for testing sites during the COVID-19 pandemic as well as assisting 
with voter registration initiatives. Like Marvin McMickle’s interrogation of the biblical 
text, younger generations seem to be asking, “Where have all the prophets gone?” In his 
book McMickle writes, “When the people of God lose sight of the goal and begin acting 
as if only they and their nation really matter, it is time for a prophet to declare, Thus says 
the God!" Similarly, this document asks, “Where is the black church?” 

The question proposed in the previous document was birthed out of love and 
respect for an institution that has been a constant in the fight against evil. Moreover, the 
source of the black church’s strength is the scriptures inspired by God that tell the story 
of how a people who were considered nothing but less-than compared to the kingdoms 
surrounding them went on to produce men and women of renown and became a people in 
covenant with a great God. Throughout their covenant relationship, there was always 
trouble from enemies and within, along with many different leadership styles. By the 


time the Holy Bible concludes, Jesus becomes the new standard for hope and salvation. 


3 Kate Shellnut, Christianity Today. https://www.christianitytoday.com/news/202 1 /april/black- 
gen-z-millennial-christian-church-trends-barna.html (Christianity Today, 2021). 
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Likewise, the scriptures will serve foundational to this project. Fundamental to 
answering the questions and solving problems offered in this document is Hebrews 13:1- 
3. Hebrews is an epistle sent to the Judeo-Christian community in Rome. The writer of 
the letter felt it necessary to remind the community of some of their tenets like love, 
hospitality, grace, and mercy. Despite the challenges the community faced, the 
community was still required to care for and minister to those that have been imprisoned 
as well as walk with those who were being tortured. The Hebrews community seemed to 
be congruent with black communities during Reconstruction. Much like the first century 
church communities, black people relied on each other and risk their freedom—and at 
times lives—to meet the needs of their neighbors as well as strangers. Hebrews 13:3 
states, “Remember those who are in prison, as though you were in prison with them; 
those who are being tortured, as though you yourselves were being tortured.” From 
antebellum slavery to Reconstruction, black people prayed for each other. When some 
black people tasted freedom, they sought freedom for other slaves by joining various 
abolitionist movements. There are many cases were the free literally were tortured 
because they violated the racist laws of the era. 

This document will be divided into three components to get a full historical 
picture of the Reconstruction Era. The first part is an examination of Reconstruction. 
Secondly, there will be a survey of Black Codes and how they influenced prison today. 
Finally, the role that the black church played in resistance, its ability to (Richardson, 
2009) ease tension within the community, and becoming a prophetic voice during the 
hardships of Reconstruction. Furthermore, this document will be in conversation with 


W.E.B. Du Bois’s book Black Reconstruction in America. Along with the sacred voice of 


a2 
W.E.B. Du Bois will be other voices invited to the table through their various works. The 


mixture of arguments should create a robust document that will create healthy discussion 
centered around: Where is the black church? 

William Edward Burghardt Du Bois, or W.E.B. Du Bois, as he is known around 
the globe, is perhaps one of the greatest minds that ever lived. He was a man that was 
considered ahead of his time by his peers. Du Bois was born February 23, 1868, in 
Massachusetts. The birthdate of Du Bois is crucial because he lived and wrote during 
Reconstruction which took place 1863-1877. In addition to living much of his young life 
through Reconstruction, he was born three years after the Civil War ended. W.E.B. Du 
Bois’s resume related to education includes degrees from Fisk University, Harvard 
University, and the University of Berlin in Germany. Du Bois, who served the NACCP as 
a co-founder, rose to prominence with the literary classic Souls of Black Folks, in which 
he presented the notion of “double consciousness.” Du Bois on double consciousness 
writes, 

It is a peculiar sensation, this double consciousness, this sense of always looking at 

oneself through the eyes of others, of measuring one’s soul by the tape of a world 

that looks on in amused contempt and pity. One ever feels his two-ness—an 

American, a Negro; two souls, two thoughts, two unreconciled strivings; two 

warring ideals in one dark body, whose dogged strength alone keeps it from being 

torn asunder.° 

Du Bois’s argument concerning double consciousness seems to be true of the 
black church today. The black church is in a constant state of dividing itself into the 


church universal and the black church birthed out of American oppression. The identity 


of the church universal resists the notion of preaching a Gospel that calls out and speaks 


> W.E.B. Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folks (Mineola, NY: Dover Publication, 2004), 2. 
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against human suffering due to evil systems. However, the black church did not have the 
luxury of being silent during Reconstruction. “Long desiring religious freedom and 
repelled by discrimination in white churches, blacks after emancipation quickly began to 
renounce their old religious connections and form churches of their own.”° It became 
clear that the black church had to separate itself from the predominate white church. Too 
many different ideologies existed, with the plight of blacks in the south being the main 
reason. Imagine during the height of lynchings in the south if not a single predominately 
black church called out the injustices in America or took part in some of the freedom 
movements during Jim Crow. The identity of the black church and its role will be 
expounded on later in the document. Du Bois introduced the duality of being black in 
America. While Du Bois’s argument is for the “Negro” in the late 1800s, one may also 
suggest that the same sentiment can hold true for the first century Jew in Rome. 

In first century Rome, Jews were split due to the notion of accepting the Roman 
government’s forced assimilation or joining a new community of Judean Christians that 
challenged the supremacy of the emperor. Henceforth, parallels between the community 
that was written about in Hebrews 13:1-3 in the Hellenistic world’ and blacks during the 
Reconstruction Era begin to take shape. Both communities were attempting to carve out 
identities in the midst of difficult times. Each had to figure out a way to exist in their 


respective societies without totally conceding to ideologies that would dehumanize them 


6 Joe M. Richardson, Christian Reconstruction: The American Missionary Association and 
Southern Blacks, 1861-1890 (Tuscaloosa: University of Alabama Press. ProQuest E-book Central). 
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in respective powerful entities—the empire of Rome for Christianity and the influence of 
the government in the south post-Civil War. 

At the beginning of the Reconstruction Era, which Du Bois and other scholars 
attribute to the date 1863, the emancipation of blacks (who at the time were called 
Negroes) brought promise for a new path forward for the United States after the 
destruction of the war. Black people’s audacity to hope for a good future in America 
stems from the fact that under the influence of Frederick Douglass and his appeal to 
Abraham Lincoln, blacks were able to fight for their freedom. The performance of blacks 
during the war dispelled the lie that the Negro was “less than human.” 

The 54" Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry Regiment is best known for its service 

leading the failed Union assault on Battery Wagner, a Confederate earthwork 

fortification on Morris Island, in July 1863. This was one of the first major actions 
in which African American soldiers fought for the Union in the American Civil 

War. The courage of the soldiers in the 54" convinced many politicians and Army 

officers of their value, prompting the further enlistment of [Black] soldiers.* 

Success of the black soldiers, thinkers, and abolitionists fed into the fears of 
southern whites, especially the politicians. Coates recounted one such politician’s 
thoughts concerning the effects of “Black success.” Preceding most instances of violence 
and oppression, there is a campaign that speaks to the concerns of whites. Projection 
seems to be the weapon of choice as it relates to being the oppressor. Projecting fears or 
the actual mindset of white supremacy enforces the need to fear the black community. 

“The day you make a soldier of them is the beginning of the end of our evolution,” 

observed Georgia politician Howell Cobb. “And if slaves seem good soldiers, then 

our whole theory of slavery is wrong.” There could be no win for white supremacy 


here. If blacks proved to be the cowards that “the whole theory of slavery” painted 
them as, the battle would literally be lost. But much worse, should they fight 


8 National Park Service, 54 Massachusetts Regiment (US National Park), Last modified 2021, 
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effectively and prove themselves capable of good Negro government, then the 
larger war could never be won.” 


Due to the fabricated fears of white supremacy, Reconstruction evolved into a 
nightmare for blacks. Reconstruction can be summarized by three factors. They are, 
violence, usage of sharecropping, and laws that were created. During slavery, blacks 
were property; there were some minimal protections in place, as one would protect cattle. 
Securities that were implemented was one way to distinguish between slaves and 
immigrant laborers. Though the protections were limited in accordance with property, 
meaning that another person could not harm slaves without recompense to the owner, that 
protection was of the investment of the slave owner, rather than ethics that would have 
protected the enslaved person. 

They received no formal education, and neither did the Irish peasant, the English 

factory-laborer, nor the German Bauer; and in contrast with free white laborers, the 

Negroes were protected by a certain primitive sort of old age pension, job insurance, 

and sickness insurance; that is, they must be supported in some fashion when they 

were too old to work; they must have attention in sickness, for they represented 
invested capital; and they could never be among the unemployed. !” 

Consequently, since blacks were emancipated, night riders would cause havoc on 
the black populations across the south. These night riders consisted of white men 
sympathetic to the Confederacy as well as slavery. Some of the riders were former Rebel 
soldiers, men from the poor class, and politicians just to name a few groups. The night 
riders would commit all sorts of violence, from rapes to lynchings. The political parties 


played a major role in how the Ku Klux Klan was viewed. During 1863-1877 the two- 


party system in America looked different compared to today. The Republican party 
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ideology was more in favor with liberation for blacks, free of mob violence by vigilantes. 


In contrast, the Democratic party championed the acts of the various groups like the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

In the mid-1870s, paramilitary anti-Reconstruction violence again reared its head. 

Unlike the Klan’s depredations in the late 1860s and early 1870s, the activities of 

Democratic “rifle clubs” were conducted by bands of undisguised men, a sign that 

perpetrators believed the northern public would no longer support armed 

intervention in the South.!! 

As Eric Foner alludes to, the violence did not take place at a single point in 
Reconstruction’s history, instead the lynchings would continue to plague blacks 
throughout their existence in America. There were cases of blacks being lynched just for 
walking home; for the southern whites, living in a world where blacks roamed free was 
not a world in which they (white men) could exist. As a result, they would rather see 
America burn rather than let freedom ring for blacks. Unfortunately for blacks, white 
men were able to carry out these heinous crimes without fear of prosecution for the most 
part. At the time, the offenders were seen as vigilantes that prevented race riots. Ida B. 
Wells, known for frontline reporting of lynchings that took place, articulates, 

From 1865-1872, hundreds of colored men and women were mercilessly 

murdered and the most invariable reason assigned was that they met their death 

by being alleged participants in an insurrection or riot. But this story at last wore 

itself out. No insurrection ever materialized; no Negro rioter was ever 

apprehended and proven guilty, and no dynamite ever recorded the Black man’s 
protest oppression was wrong. 

Though blacks were emancipated from slavery, former owners found menacing 


ways to prevent departure from plantations. One way was through the system of 


sharecropping. The History Channel explained about the system: 
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Sharecropping is a type of farming in which families rent small plots of land from 


a landowner in return for a portion of their crop to be given to the landowner at 
the end of each year. Different types of sharecropping have been practiced 
worldwide for centuries, but for the rural South, it was typically practiced by 
former slaves. With the southern economy in disarray after the abolition of 
slavery and the devastation of the Civil War, conflict arose during the 
Reconstruction era between many white landowners attempting to reestablish a 
labor force and freed blacks seeking economic independence and autonomy." 

As previously mentioned, Reconstruction was a project that could have created 
great opportunities for blacks and America. However, the fragility of southern whites 
would turn the dream for freed blacks into a nightmare. Sharecropping allowed for each 
member to make a wage. At the same time, sharecropping did allow for some sort of 
independence for women. Eric Foner notes, “The shift in the locus of black female labor 
from the fields to the proved, in large measure, a temporary phenomenon. The rise of 
renting and sharecropping made each family member responsible for its own plot of land 
and placed a premium on each family member.” 4 Blacks had acquired many skills as it 
relates to building, farming, running households, and masonry work because of slavery. 
However, blacks could not gain an upper hand on policies, laws, and perhaps the most 
important arena, wealth to purchase land of their own. Since blacks had little to no power, 
sharecropping had the power to tie blacks to plantations due to the debt owed for supplies 


and land. Foner again offers thoughts on sharecropping, “The vast majority of blacks 


emerged from slavery lacking the ability to purchase land even at the depressed prices of 


'3 History.com Editors, “Sharecropping.” Last updated 2021, 
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early Reconstruction and confronting a white community united in refusal to advance 
credit or sell them property.”!° 

New laws were enacted during Reconstruction. Some laws aided blacks, while 
southern states passed policies reminiscent of slavery. In many cases, there were no real 
actions to prevent widespread chaos in the south. Du Bois writes, “The lawlessness in the 
South since the Civil War has varied phases. First, it was that kind of disregard for law 
which follows all war.” '° Du Bois eloquently stated, that “Blacks became illegal to 
themselves.” This document will focus on a few landmark laws during Reconstruction. 
The laws were, the Civil Rights Act of 1866, Reconstruction Acts, Ku Klux Klan Act of 
1871, Thirteen, Fourteen, and Fifteenth Amendments. 

Often, when the Civil Rights Act is discussed, it is in reference to the legislation 
ratified in 1964, which sought to implement “equal protection under the law.” President 
John Kennedy initiated the bill after the assassination of Medgar Evers. However, 
Kennedy was assassinated in Dallas, Texas, in November 1963 before he could see it 
passed. President Lyndon Johnson would take up the mantle after encouragement from 
and debates with Civil Rights leaders like Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. Before 1964, there 
was the Civil Rights Act of 1866. Though the Civil Rights Act was passed, there were 
detractors who associated laws for protecting as making blacks equal to whites. 

The Civil Rights Bill was taken up December 13, but Sherman of Ohio reminded 

the Senate that there was scarcely a state in the Union that did not make 


distinctions on account of color, and wished therefore, to postpone action until the 
Thirteenth Amendment had been adopted. Saulsbury of Maryland called it “an 
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insane effort to elevate the African race the dignity of the white race,” and 


claimed that the Thirteenth Amendment would carry no such power as Sherman 
assumed. !7 
During the Union’s darkest moments in time, white men who relished in their 
privilege associated affirming African Americans’ humanity with being on equal standing 
with the Caucasian race. Rather, all humans should be protected and have the right to 
pursue happiness and freedom under natural rights.'’ Looking back on the usage of 
natural rights by Thomas Jefferson, it is safe to surmise that he was a hypocrite, like most 
framers of the Constitution and white men who criticized the British crown. Comparable 
to 1964, blacks did not stand still as discussions and debates were being conducted on 
their behalf. Just as the Civil Rights leaders took their cause to Washington, D.C., the 
same thing held true for black America in 1866. It was the passion of the black 
community that urged the Civil Rights Bill to be passed. 
All in all, the most striking characteristic of this initial phase of Black political 
mobilization was very unevenness. In some states, organization proceeded 
steadily in 1865 and 1866; in others such as Mississippi, little activity occurred 
between an initial flurry in the summer of 1865 and the advent of Black suffrage 
two years later. Large parts of the Black belt remained untouched by organized 
politics, but many Blacks were aware of Congressional debates on Reconstruction 
policy, and quickly employed on their own behalf the Civil Rights Act of 1866.!° 
The Reconstruction Act of 1867 took away power from southern states, and that 


power transferred to northern commanders. The commanders could make decisions as 


they saw fit, even taking away the lands of southerners. Still, the president allowed the 


'7 Du Bois, Black Reconstruction, Loc. 6934. 
'8 “Such as human rights or natural rights, in which people require rights inherently, perhaps from 
God or nature, civil rights must be given and guaranteed by the power of the state.” (Britannica, 
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mistreatment of blacks through legislation known as the Black Codes, which were used to 


control blacks during the effort to usher the Confederate states back into the United 
States. However, opportunity did arise politically for blacks by way of the Republican 
Party. The Democratic Party began to panic with the emergence of black people taking 
part in the democratic prosses to elect officials. One voice against the equality of blacks, 
Dr. George Clemenceau, a French immigrant and professor, exercised his privilege as a 
European. 

Clemenceau said, the best point of attack for the Democrats is the Negroes. Any 

Democrat who did not manage to hint in his speech that the Negro is a degenerate 

gorilla would be considering lacking in enthusiasm. The idea of giving political 

power to a lot of wild men, incapable of civilization, whose intelligence is no 

higher than that of an animal!?° 

As blacks were making significant gains during Reconstruction, the jealousy of 
white supremacists began to rise as well. The activity of the Klan became so prevalent 
that the Ku Klux Klan Act was enacted. To add to the list of the group’s human rights 
violations, the Klan also took part in acts of voter intimidation. This led to legislation 
entitled, “the Ku Klux Klan Act of April 1871. This for the first time designated certain 
crimes committed by individuals as offenses punishable under federal law.””! Of course 
this law did cause outrage with members of the Democratic Party, who interpreted the 
law as taking away states’ rights to govern as they saw fit. Foner notes, “Democrats 


warned that if the national government could punish crime within states, local self- 


government would perish.””? Democrats’ main strategy was to challenge laws that 
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offered protections for blacks as unconstitutional by infringing on the individual state’s 
rights to govern. The playbook of 1800s seems to be reminiscent of the strategies of the 
Republican party today. Furthermore, there were always allies who fought for the equal 
safety for blacks and believed the federal government should provide protection. Again, 
Eric Foner recounts the sentiments of such an ally, Benjamin F. Butler. Butler raised the 
question, “If the Federal Government, cannot pass laws to protect the rights, liberty, and 
lives of citizens of the United States in the States, why were guarantees of those 
fundamental rights put in the Constitution at all?” Years later Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
would lament that America should do what they promised.” 7° 

The Ku Klux Klan threatened to destroy the Union that Abraham Lincoln had 
worked so hard to keep together. Along with the Klan, President Andrew Johnson and the 
Democratic Party would rather see America burned to the ground by chaos than to see 
blacks achieve any sort of livelihood free of violence and discrimination. While the black 
community faced some harsh challenges to acceptance as citizens, there were a set of 
laws that were passed to ease some tension. They were the 13", 14", and 15" 
Amendments to the U.S. Constitution, collectively known as the Civil War Amendments. 
Though these laws were meant for the good of blacks, there were still language issues 
that would eventually have the opposite effect that was intended. 

The Civil War Amendments at the least was something that the Black community 

deserved. For the Black community’s sacrifices is what lead to America’s 

exceptionalism in the first place. It was the slaves that increased the south’s net 

worth. One journalist report, “In 1860, 5 of the wealthiest states in the US was 


slave states, 6 of the top 10 in per capita wealth calculated just by white 


population, 8 of 10. The single wealthiest was Adams County, Mississippi.”~4 
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The unmitigated audacity of Americans, especially in the south, was evident in 
their attempt to portray the population of blacks into nothing but mindless beasts. Again, 
at the least blacks deserve the gratitude of Americans for preserving and adding to the 
legacy of the United States. The actual language of the amendments is as follows (see 
Appendix A:13'! Amendment): 


e Thirteenth Amendment Section I: Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as 
punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United Sates, or a place subject to their jurisdiction.”° 


e Fourteenth Amendment: All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United States and the state wherein reside.*° 
e Fifteenth Amendment Section 1: The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 


not be denied or abridged by the United Sates or by any state on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.’ 


Du Bois defined the role of black people from slavery to the project of 
Reconstruction: 

Negroes deserved not only the pity of the world but the gratitude of both North and 
South. Under extraordinary provocation they had acted like decent human beings; 
they had protected their masters’ families when their masters were away fighting 
for black slavery. They did this naturally because they were not sure the North was 
fighting for freedom, and because they were not sure which side would win.”® 
These amendments’ goal was to help establish black people as citizens in the United 


States. However, progress for non-white Americans always seems to happen at a snail’s 


pace. As a result, even when seemingly liberal laws are passed, there is suspicion that 
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questions the sincerity of laws being passed that would allow for equality. The theme that 
will always arise for white Americans is that one group’s equality means a subtraction of 
absolute power. The animosity for the black race always rears its ugly head when bills are 
passed that affirm and protect black people’s humanity. A southern congressman laments, 
“<The wooly-headed Negro,’ declared Senator Lazarus Powell of Kentucky, ‘was an 
inferior man, and no fanaticism can raise him to the level of the Caucasian Race.’” 

The second aspect to Reconstruction was the Black Codes. Keeping in mind the 
various examples of Caucasian men in powerful positions of government making racist 
remarks; due to fear for some reason or another, after some “good Negro” government, as 
W.E.B Du Bois and Ta-Nehisi Coates articulated in their various works. The 13" 
Amendment would be weaponized for a new form of slavery and give a booming rise to 
the economy by way of accepted servitude by state officials, codified in legislation known 
as the Black Codes.” The nightmare that was antebellum slavery was finally over thanks 
to the collective efforts of the Union Army, Frederick Douglass, abolitionists, and Abraham 
Lincoln’s newfound illumination as it relates to allowing blacks to fight in the war. 
However, though the slaves were free, Reconstruction would be horrific in its own manner. 

The Black Codes is at the heart of this project. It is within the history of the Black 
Codes one could tie together the interpretation that Hebrews 13:3 is meant to inspire, 
challenge, and urge a community to meet the needs of the people. The community in 
Hebrews, much like the black community during Reconstruction, was a community trying 


to figure out how to exist in difficult times. They were times in which the government 


2° “\7asrancy laws and convict leasing, all of which were used to continue post-slavery control 
over newly-freed people.” (Elizabeth Hinton, An Unjust Burden, New York, NY), 1. 
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played a significant role in whether others will die or receive the benefits of citizenship. 
For blacks, in one sentence they were freed and placed in servitude once again. 


In the South, following Emancipation Black Americans were specific targets of 
unique forms of policing, sentencing, and confinement. Laws that capitalized on a 
loophole in the 13 Amendment that states citizens cannot be enslaved unless 
convicted of a crime intentionally targeted newly Black emancipated people as 
means of surveilling them and exploiting their labor.°° 


The goal of these Black Codes was to feed into the ego of whites who felt as if 
though power was extracted from them and given to black people, while at the same 
creating wealth as before the Civil War. The year 1865 is the approximate date for the 
start of the scourge that was vagrancy*! laws that were used to jail free blacks for no 
reason. Long before Reconstruction in America, vagrancy laws were always used to 
arrest the undesirables within a society. As with slavery, the United States weaponized 
vagrancy in another way, perhaps the more extreme cases can be compared to empires in 
previous years. For those that believe the 13" Amendment was a total liberating bill, and 
for those that question the critiques against southern governments and their goal to 
continue slavery in some form, 

Eric Foner writes, “In November 1865, former Confederate general John T. 

Morgan pointed out in a speech in Georgia that the Thirteenth Amendment did 

not prevent states from enacting laws that enabled ‘judicial authorities’ to consign 

to bondage blacks convicted of crime. The southern governments established 
under Andrew Johnson’s Reconstruction program proceeded to enact a series of 
laws called the Black Codes to define and circumscribe the freedom that African 

Americans now enjoyed and to make it clear, as Robert M. Patton, the new 


governor of Alabama, put it, that ‘politically and socially, ours is a white man 
government.’”?? 
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It is apparent that with the Black Codes firmly in place, the black community 


would now be at the mercy of white supremacy continued in modernity which was 
supposed to be the Age of Enlightenment, unless, for America, that enlightenment meant 
being able to subjugate one population for the progression of the empire. Unfortunately, 
the Black Codes would still be utilized in the next eras: Jim Crow a continuation of 
lynchings; separation without equality; and now the twenty-first century. So far, it has 
been a century filled with ebbs and flows of racial inequality, along with some progress. 

“Progress” is a word that has become taboo in the black community. Black people 
through the years have experienced the tease of progression only to suffer evolved 
oppression. Oppression is resilient; it continues to find a way to use laws to imprison 
African Americans rather than aid African Americans in the fight to maintain freedom. 
Yet, African Americans find some solace in the black church. After all, it is the black 
church that was birthed out of mistreatment, suffering, and the dire implications of the 
cross. For black people, our story in America is intertwined with the duality of being 
Christian and being black. 

Thus, the black church’s role during Reconstruction was to be an aid to blacks 
trying to carve out an existence in this time period of violence, incarceration, and unequal 
laws. The black church did not wait around for white people to give them freedom and 
protection. Instead, it immersed itself into the political arena: 

Upon emancipation, the civil and political rights and responsibilities of black men 

and women had yet to be defined. And while participants in the freedmen 


conventions relatively easily identified voting rights as a goal, black churches 
immediately became sites in which church members worked out the terms of 
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internal and external political participation in ways that reinforced the larger 
political transformation of emancipation.*? 


The black church understood that it could not turn inward, especially since it was 
evident that racism would not allow for black people to operate freely within the borders 
of the United States. The theology had to be one that called out evil institutions, a 
theology that informed as well as uplifted the community. It was apparent that the black 
church had to first rely on the voices of men and women who interpreted the biblical text 
as inspiration for the greatest possibilities of being free and anti-evil. In an interview, 
Cornel West spoke about the valuable contribution of Ida B. Wells during 
Reconstruction. He states, 

With Ida B. Wells, we go back to the nineteenth century, where we started. 

Historically speaking, she stands between Frederick Douglass and W.E.B. Du 

Bois, and she knew both men personally. Wells was a pioneering figure in the 

anti-lynching campaigns of her day, and the way in which she courageously and 

undauntedly took up difficult and dangerous struggle against prejudices about the 

“beastly nature” of the black man, certainly renders her a worthy candidate in our 

series of long-distance freedom fighters in the black prophetic tradition.*4 
Cornel West describes Ida B. Wells as a prophet speaking with fire or truth that hurt the 
ears of racists, made things uncomfortable for those who would sit back and do nothing, 
and inspired black people to resist the yoke of white supremacy. For black people in the 


time of Reconstruction, there was a reality that eventually, white people would respond 


violently to being told to free their human property. W.E.B. DuBois states, “There are 


33 Nicole Turner, “Beyond Speeches and Leaders: The Role of Black Churches in the 
Reconstruction of the United States,” (blog), The Journal of the Civil War, August 14, 2020, 
https://www.journalofthecivilwarera.org/2020/08/beyond-speeches-and-leaders-the-role-of-black-churches- 
in-the-reconstruction-of-the-united-states/. 


34 Cornel West, Black Prophetic Fire (Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 2014), 139. 
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many of us who are still surprised, not to say indignant, that it took ten years of 
Reconstruction even to begin the settlement of the problems raised by slavery and war.”?> 
After all, it was the black church that was motivated by the Exodus narrative to 
take freedom into its hands, like Nat Turner gaining inspiration from his faith. 
The role of Black Christianity in motivating our country’s largest slave rebellion, 
Nat Turner’s rebellion, Southampton County, Va., is only the most dramatic 
example of the text of the King James Bible being called upon to justify the 
violent revolutionary overthrow of the slave regime.*° 
The black church challenged an ultimate evil in an era where there was really no 
way to avoid the pitfalls of racism. It was the attitude of this mighty institution to refuse 
to accept oppression as normal or allow the people to remain captured. By simple 
deduction the black church became the moral compass for America. 
Gayraud Wilmore’s classic study, Black Religion and Black Radicalism, remains 
the best historical overview of the involvement of black religious groups and 
black-oriented efforts in political and social change in the United States.°7 
Christianity’s first introduction in the Americas was by way of capturing Africans 
and sealing their fates on slave ships with Christian names or meanings. By the end of the 
horrific voyage that was the Middle Passage, Africans would experience the trauma of 
starvation, rape, suicide, and mass murder at the hands of ship crews, and scriptures being 


read while suffering was being dished out. Once the ships docked at Jamestown, Virginia, 


the hypocrisy of Christianity would cause more confusion. The slavers’ hypocricy 


35 W.E.B. DuBois, The Education of Black People: Ten Critiques, 1906-1960 (New Y ork, NY: 
Monthly Review Press, 2003), 51. 


3*Louis Henry Gates, “How the Black Church Saved Black America,” (blog), The Harvard 
Gazette, March 9, 2021, https://news.harvard.edu/gazette/story/202 1/03/the-history-and-importance-of-the- 
black-church/. 


37 Eric C. Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya, The Black Church in the American Experience 
(Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1990), 201. 
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continued until Richard Allen, along with other blacks, would be empowered to walk out 
of the church after being oppressed on Sunday morning. Thus, the narrative of the black 


church as an institution of liberation was birthed. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Theology is like a coin with two sides. There are some who use theology like a 
weapon to destroy lives of those deemed different. An example of this type of bad 
theology is the popes of Rome using their interpretation of the text to commission 
genocide in the name of God. Historian John Henrik Clarke states, “The pope again 
defended the work of early missionaries from the accusations that they were partners in 
colonization as the cross and the sword marched together.”! The other side of the coin is 
there is some theology that is empowering and liberates the mind, body, and soul of the 
oppressed. The sage theologian Howard Thurman articulates, “The religion of Jesus 
makes the love-ethic central.”? As noted in previous chapters, America continues to 
invest in human confinement. Confinement is reflective of the antebellum slave era, and 
that became cages post-Civil War. Thus, one may argue that incarceration is perhaps one 
of the greatest tools of establishing white supremacy and enhancing exceptionalism.* 


What is more, the prison system has created a pipeline from grade school to its front 


' John Henrik Clarke, Christopher Columbus and the Afrikan Holocaust: Slavery and the Rise of 
European Capitalism (Buffalo, NY: Eworld Inc., 1998), 20. 


? Howard Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited (Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1976), 79. 


3 Exceptionalism (noun)—the condition of being different from the norm. (Merriam-Webster 
Dictionary, https://www.merriamwebster.com/dictionary/exceptionlism). 
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door. It is a system that aids in the funneling of African American children through the 
prison systems from childhood through adulthood. To add impact to the previous 
statement, the rapper Ghostface Killah in his song, “All That I Got Is You,” laments in 
his intro, which is a conversation between a boy who just entered a jail cell and a man 
that appears to be familiar with the institution of incarceration: 

“What dey gives you, Blood?” 

“Three months, man.” 

“Whatchu doin’ here anyway? You oughta be home with your momma. How old 
are you, boy?” 


“Thirteen.” 
“Thirteen? Damn, they must be running out of [negroes] to arrest. 


94 

For many of the Hip-Hop artists in the 1990s, mass incarceration was just another 
topic on the long list of grievances against white supremacy. As one who proclaims that 
there is good news in the Gospel, there must be honest critique of the church’s lack of 
challenging evil structures, along with sustaining ministries that aide humanity in their 
plights. But theology can be subjective. “Theology is something that human beings 
produce.” Thus, this paper will explore Black Liberation Theology and examine how its 
philosophies and praxis can offer productive ministry for the black church to combat 
mass incarceration in America. 

There are questions that may arise from this effort: What does Black Liberation 
Theology have to do with the Gospel? How can Black Liberation Theology combat mass 


incarceration? What role can Black Liberation Theology play in the influence of prison 


ministry in the future? A Black Liberation Theology approach may create a nuanced 


4 Ghostface Killah, Jronman. “All That I Got Is You,” feat. Mary J. Blige; Epic Records. CD. 
1996. 


> Kathryn Tanner, Theories of Culture: A New Agenda for Theology (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress 
Press, 1997). 63. 
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approach to doing ministry in the church, as well as show how interpretation of the text 
can evolve for the good of the black community. 

In the 20" century the Catholic church was challenged for its ethical stands as it 
relates to the people of Latin America. The movement to address social issues in Latin 
America was like Martin Luther’s grievances against the same institution (Catholic 
church).° As the Protestant movement was birthed out of the hypocrisy of the 1500s 
Roman Catholic church as well as identifying Luther as the leader of the Protestant 
Church, so would Gustavo Gutierrez be credited for the ideology of Liberation Theology. 
According to Brown University’s Olivia Singer, 

Throughout the 19" century, the Church aligned itself with the upper classes and 

only minimally addressed the grievances of the poor. The great Latin American 

independence movements, which had promised liberation and a new hope through 
separation from the Iberian empire, only benefitted an elite sector of society, the 
light skinned creoles. Essentially, the creole class assumed gaps in governance 
left behind by the peninsulares and did little to alleviate the struggles of the lower 
class.’ 

Though Gustavo Gutiérrez is recognized by the scholarly community as the force 
behind Liberation Theology, the African American community had articulated its 
struggles to obtain rights as humans in North America since the days of American 
slavery. Hence, James Cone is recognized as the progenitor of Black Liberation 
Theology. It is important to note that Black Liberation Theology is defined by many 


groups outside of the African American community as well as interpreted by those 


belonging to the community (African American). 


® For further reading, see Martin Luther’s “95 Theses.” 


T Olivia Singer, “Theology in Latin America” (Brown University, Providence, RI), 
https://library.brown.edu/create/modernlatinamerica/chapters/chapter-15-culture-and-society/essays-on- 
culture-and-society/liberation-theology-in-latin-america/. 
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In one online interview discussing Black Liberation Theology,® James Cone 
defines BLT and cites the origin of the movement as this: 

The Rev. James Cone is the Founder of black liberation theology. In an interview 

with Terry Gross, Cone explains the movement, which has roots in 1960s civil 

rights activism and draws inspiration from both the Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. 
and Malcolm X, as “mainly a theology that sees God as concerned with the poor 
and weak.” 

In his book God of the Oppressed, Cone expresses the crossroads between race 
and theology. Cone articulates, “I still regard the Bible as an important source of my 
theological reflections, but not the starting point. The black!° experience and the Bible 
together in dialectical tension serve as my point of departure today and yesterday. The 
order is significant. I am black first and everything else comes after that.”'! Hence, BLT 
for most African Americans serves as a source for theology grounded in the experiences, 
hermeneutic, and ideologies for those for whom it declares deliverance from oppression 
from white supremacy on a global stage. Though James Cone’s voice continues to be a 
major influence on BLT thought, throughout this document we will observe others who 
have influenced BLT through the years. 


Many from the black church may ask the question: What does BLT have to do 


with the Gospel? Well, BLT is an ideology that wishes to “see the captives set free.” For 


8 Black liberation theology will be abbreviated “BLT” throughout this document, except when it 
appears in cited materials. 


° James Cone, interview by NPR, March 31, 2008. Interviews transcript, 
https://www.npr.org/templates/story/story.php?storyId=892361 16. 


'0 The word “black” has become loaded or come to mean many different things to different people 
across the globe. However, from the context of those who identify as descendants of enslaved Africans the 
term “black” is an identifier to express those who have a DNA connection to Africa, as well as can be 
identified merely by skin tone by others outside of the Diaspora. 


'l James Cone, God of the Oppressed (New York, NY: Orbis Books, 1975), xi. 
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Jesus and his disciples, the first century Jews were under the oppressive power of the 
Roman Empire. As was the empire’s practice, any king that sat on the Judean throne was 
either placed there or selected by Rome. In undergraduate school, one professor’s 
interpretation of the Gospel of Mark was that Jesus’s ministry started after the execution 
of John the Baptizer. Some interpret that story as John must die so that Jesus can lead. 
While that sounds good if you are reading about a comic book character or the plot of a 
blockbuster movie, it seems that one dying so that another may lead takes away from the 
tragedy that John was indeed a freedom fighter that was killed for speaking truth to 
power. One loses sight that Jesus is affected by the death of an effective leader in Judea, a 
leader that was so respected that he his death made the Roman government feel like they 
had won. 

The foundational scripture for this overall project is Hebrews 13:3 (CEB), 
“Remember prisoners as if you were in prison with them, and people who are mistreated 
as if you were in their place.” The epistle to the early church consisting of Jews and 
Gentiles challenges that community first to “remember” the covenant with God. The 
letter is either making a recall to the Levitical customs or the new pledge found in the 
letter of Acts. One may argue that remembering is a recalling of the importance of 
hospitality as it relates to community and strangers. Exodus 22:21-22, “You must not 
exploit a resident alien or oppress him, since you were resident aliens in the land of 
Egypt. You must not mistreat any widow or fatherless child.” !” Therefore, remembering 
is a word that has multiple meanings with a very simple understanding, that all people are 


privy to God’s grace. 


'2 Exodus 22:21-22 (Common English Bible). 
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Secondly, remembering to care for members of the community, like children and 
widows, should be easy for people to accept, compared to those that have been labeled as 
prisoners. Caring for prisoners is taboo, similar to the conservative base’s loud protests of 
reproductive rights but deafening silence when law enforcement murders those same 
fetuses when they become teenagers. BLT deals with remembering those that are 
oppressed, no matter if they are free or caged. 

Hebrews 13:3 does not exclude prisoners from grace and mercy; the epistle even 
articulates the role of the Christian community to operate with grace and mercy, followed 
by works. The first century church became God’s example of enacting grace. As alluded 
to in the “Biblical Foundations” chapter, “[Hebrews] 13:3 ‘Remember the prisoners as 
though imprisoned with them,’ those devoted to a prisoner sometimes stayed in prison 
with him (Lucian, Peregrinus 12; Toxaris 32). Hebrews does not ask listeners to stay in 
prison, but to think of what prison is like and act accordingly.”!3? Remembering is both 
philosophical and practical. For the Postmodern era!* church today, there is a blueprint to 
follow that makes it organic to minister to and voice concern for the oppressed who are 
incarcerated. Postmodern philosophies give voice to both the poet as well as the king; it 
reinforces grievances of children to the adults, and it encourages bold conversation 
between the oppressed and the oppressor. 

BLT is birthed out of the pain and oppression articulated in the Hebrew and New 
Testament scriptures. Both sets of holy writings combine to make up the Christian Holy 


3 Craig R. Koester, The Anchor Yale Bible: Hebrews (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 
2010), 558. 


'4 As Steve Cornell (2021, www.summit.org/resources/articles/what-does-postmodern-mean/) 
states, “Postmodern world, truth, and reality are understood to be individually shaped by personal history, 
social class, gender, culture, and religion. These factors, we are told, combine to shape narratives and 
meaning for our lives.” 


ie 
Bible. Since the horrific Middle Passage, Africans called on God, gods, and ancestors to 


save them from the unknown fate to which they were headed after being kidnapped from 
their various nations, countries, villages, clans, and tribes. Many of the Africans were 
introduced to the Bible by way of Eurocentric interpretation. While slavers invoked 
theologies of servants being obedient to their masters, Africans never lost their 
connection to God and freedom. The first generations of enslaved Africans were raped, 
maimed, murdered, and chained in the land of America. While committing acts of terror, 
these same white folks preached that their God would love the enslaved if they loved 
their oppressors. Despite the oppressive religious hermeneutics that white America 
imposed on Africans, there was still a deep knowledge that God cannot be on the side of 
the oppressor. 

Anthony Pinn, who is another influential voice in the movement of BLT, is bold 
in his articulation of God’s relationship with the oppressed, like the Africans that were 
forced into bondage. Pinn writes, “Slaves looked at their existential condition and were 
not satisfied with the so-called ‘Christian’ explanations provided by slaveholders and 
their ministers. Many slaves could not believe that God condoned their condition and 
rejected their efforts at liberation.” !° For Pinn, he believes that persons in bondage did not 
simply take the interpretation of holders as the unmitigated Gospel. Rather, the first 
Africans as well as their offspring began to revolt in their own way. In America, the 
popular understanding of the antebellum slave era is that the African people just accepted 


Eurocentric Christian hermeneutics without contest. 


'S Anthony Pinn, Why Lord: Suffering and Evil in Black Theology (New York, NY: The 
Continuum International Publishing Group Inc, 2006), 33. 
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This brings into focus the answer to the question, What does BLT have to do with 


the Gospel? In short, BLT is birthed out of the Gospel as spoken by Jesus who is the 
Christ. The Gospel titled Luke, which is largely accepted as a being dedicated to a 
Christian audience, declares “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed 
me to bring good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives and 
recovery of sight to the blind, to let the oppressed go free.”!© The importance of this 
scripture is that it is first found in Isaiah 58:6.'7 Isaiah is canon to the Hebrew 
community, therefore the idea of releasing captives stems from a cultural understanding 
that those that are shackled can look forward to receiving the benefits of being free. In 
context, the scripture does hold a double meaning; being poor is representative of spirit 
and social or economic status. Bondage symbolizes both the state of living in sin as well 
as physical confinement. Jesus’s usage of Isaiah points to a cultural clash that took place 
in Israel. Much like fifth- and first-century Israel, America has been dealing with cultural 
and subcultural clashes since the 1800s until the present day. At the heart of Isaiah and 
Luke are the poor, oppressed, and captive. 

For those who articulate and attempt to hold up the philosophies and ideologies of 
BLT we first recognize the struggles of black people in America. Juan Floyd-Thomas, a 
professor at Vanderbilt Divinity School, highlights the relationship between African 
Americans and America. 

When thinking about the shortcomings most Black people encounter in their 

relationship with history, I often think of philosopher Cornel West’s concept of 

nihilism, which he envisions as a ‘natural consequence of a culture (or 


civilization) ruled and regulated by categories that mask manipulation, mastery, 
and domination of peoples and nature.’ Defined as the ‘lived experience of coping 


'© Luke 4:18 (New Revised Standard Version). 


'7 See Isaiah 58:6. 
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with a life of horrifying meaninglessness, hopelessness, and (most important) 

lovelessness,’ West’s understanding of nihilism is a truly invaluable way of facing 

the great chasm that many Black people feel between themselves and the 

historical past.!® 
For Floyd-Thomas and West, it becomes apparent that the slaveholders of the past and 
white supremacists of today both use manipulation tactics to tighten their hold on power 
over the black population, especially those that become incarcerated. Importantly, the 
past or history becomes prevalent in lifting the veil that is the prison system in the United 
States. The primary tool in uncovering the problematic system of imprisonment can be 
found in a faithful interpretation guided by BLT. That process includes comparing 
Jesus’s knowledge of his ancestors’ past and how that influenced his mission. That 
mission compelled him to speak to empires on behalf of the oppressed. 

Jesus—who personifies reaching out past the boundaries of class, ethnic group, 
and perfection as a creature without sin—first identifies as a Jew, then as his position as 
God’s Holy Son. Because of Jesus’s identity he can break down barriers that cause strife 
between humanity. Moses, who is influential to both Jewish and Christian culture, is 
called by God to go to his people and request their freedom by proclamation and deed. 
Moses is to go specifically to Pharaoh on behalf of Moses’s people. Jesus witnesses the 
persecution of Jews by the Roman Empire; henceforth, BLT is unapologetic as it relates 
to the oppressed. BLT lends reason to those whom society refuses to see, whether guilty 
or innocent. While the narratives of the Hebrew Bible belong to the descendants of the 


Hebrews, and the New Testament has been commandeered by the slaveholders and those 


who believe the scriptures belong to them, BLT has reclaimed the scriptures to “proclaim 


'8 Juan Floyd-Thomas, Making It Plain: Liberating Black Church History (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2011), 3. 
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release to the prisoners” (CEB).!? Perhaps the closest analog to the African American 


experience is the Exodus narrative. The account of the Hebrews’ bondage in Egypt after 
Joseph had long been dead begins when a new king rose to power who hated the people 
of Abraham. The new king placed the Hebrews in bondage and committed violent acts 
including infanticide to curb the Hebrews’ bourgeioning population. After many years of 
being in Egyptian bondage, God heard their cries and decided to free them through 
Moses (as well as Miriam and Aaron). Rhondda Robinson Thomas argues on the point of 
reclaiming the Hebrew Exodus, 
Afro-Atlantic writers such as Stroyer appropriated the Exodus story to articulate 
their spiritual journey and advance their sociopolitical struggle. During the 
colonial period, ‘The Bible quickly came to function as a language-world, the 
storehouse of rhetoric, images, and stories that, through complex history of 
engagements, helped establish African Americans as a circle of the biblical 
imaginary. The Bible was one of the books, a significant text that most Europeans 
were familiar with in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.”° 
BLT’s interpretation of the Bible attempts to be honest about the trials and 
tribulations of black Americans while also reconciling the plague of the same community 
from within the African American culture. If the Gospel is the mother, then one could 
argue that BLT is the baby, birthed out of the Gospel of the Holy Bible. BLT is littered 
with theology that wishes to set free those that are under the pressure of white supremacy. 
Pastor, theologian, and now U.S. Senator Raphael Warnock articulates and critiques the 
minimal voice coming from the black church. He states: 
Yet, when one considers this history, it is more remarkable and lamentable that 
black and womanist theologians who are writing today and who see justice- 


making as central to the meaning of the gospel have had so very little to say about 


'9 “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me because the Lord has anointed me. He has sent me to preach 
good news to the poor, to proclaim release to the prisoners and recovery of sight to the blind, to liberate the 
oppressed, And proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor” (Luke 4:18-19, Common English Bible). 


0 Rhondda Robinson Thomas, Claiming Exodus: A Cultural History of Afro-Atlantic Identity, 
1774-1903 (Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 2013), 3. 
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the theological implications of the sociopolitical virus of racism as it has mutated 

into mass incarceration, the most obvious form or re-enslavement with devasting 

consequences for the African American community.7! 

Senator Warnock’s spiritual assessment of the black church’s lack of theological 
reconciliation thought for members of their community being forced into bondage is a 
sentiment with which this project agrees. BLT is a concept that can be interpreted from 
the Gospels because it speaks for the oppressed and ideally there is a retribution for those 
who deny basic human rights of humans, especially since the history of the United 
States’s use of justice is not always equal or fair. 

The second question that was raised: Is BLT good enough to combat mass 
incarceration? For this section, the yes to the issue of BLT’s ability to be a force against 
mass incarceration will be explored. The reason for the yes is due to the fact that 
Africans, African Americans, along with allies have been able to argue for liberation of 
the oppressed since slavery. In the opinion of this project, since the 1830’s, with the birth 
of the abolitionist movement, BLT closely resembles that movement. There were men 
and women moved by the Spirit of God, as well as the harsh realities of slavery, to speak 
truth to power for black men, women, and children being held against their wills. 

As it was alluded to in the previous paragraph, ministers of the Gospel led the 
charge when it came to the subject of liberation for black people. First, it was the general 
conclusion of blacks that we were indeed created in the image of God. Believing that God 
had created black people from God’s image, with the evolving articulation of being in the 


persona of God, blacks were able to believe and then articulate that a slave does not fit 


21 Raphael Warnock, Lifting Our Voices and Liberating Our Bodies in the Era of Massive 
Racialized Incarceration (Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 2013), 270. 
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the description or plans of creation. It is clear from previous sources that the Exodus 
book did damage to slavery institutions. Again, another theologian writes on the effect 
that Exodus had on black people during the slave era. Herbert Marbury writes, 

They deployed religious discourse to reclaim black bodies as human bodies and to 

reconstruct them in the Jmago Dei with the firm convictions that they are also 

created in the likeness of the Divine. For most African Americans, the Bible’s 
stories, particularly Exodus, grounded their religious knowledge. African 

Americans readily transferred its themes of bondage and freedom to their own 

context.” 

Regarding the Jmago Dei, it is defined by scholars as a Latin phrase meaning 
humans are in the likeness of or relationship with God. The definition does not exclude 
any human beings from being in relation with God. Therefore, the black church in the 
twenty-first century must utilize theologies that are liberating and challenging to empires, 
especially when that empire’s history is predicated on human misery. 

The second question raised in this document is: How can Black Liberation 
Theology combat mass incarceration? For the present and the issues with mass 
imprisonment today, theology should move a religious community into action. Right- 
wing white evangelicals”? seem to understand that their beliefs can invoke changes or 
allow the power structures to stay the same. An example of the right-wing evangelicals 
using theology as a tool for power was during the 2016 elections. This was one of the 
public displays that white evangelicals had redefined moral and ethical standards as it 


relates to their values. This was one of the public displays where white evangelicals had 


redefined moral and ethical standards as it relates to their values. This document would 


>? Herbert Marbury Robinson, Pillars of Cloud and Fire: The Politics of Exodus in African 
American Biblical Interpretation (New York, NY: New York University Press, 2015), 3. 


3 White evangelicals (WE) or right-winged evangelicals (RWE) for this document. 
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never dare suggest changing the moral compass that black church followers lift from the 
Bible. Henceforth, this paper is highlighting the steps that right-wing evangelicals took to 
be recognized as a political force in 2016. Henceforth, this paper highlights the steps that 
right-wing evangelicals took to be recognized as a political force in 2016. After 
disregarding their values, they selected Donald J. Trump as the Republican candidate for 
the presidency. Immediately, the right-wing supported police departments that used 
excessive force when dealing with minorities, particularly African Americans, so much 
so, they supported slogans like: “Blue Lives Matter” and “All Lives Matter.” The RWE 
even supported Trump when he was accused of rape, and even when Trump bragged 
about indecent behavior towards women on a live recording for the show Access 
Hollywood. 

It was clear Trump represented the hidden thoughts and beliefs of the RWE. 
Before Trump, believers that leaned right had to keep a certain level of decorum when 
approaching issues. One article captures the philosophies of RWE during the 2016 and 
2021 elections: “A notable fact in 2016 was that exit polls showed about 80% of white 
evangelical Christians supported Trump despite his unfamiliarity with the Bible, his 
divorces, his vulgar rhetoric, and his association with porn stars. Trump’s reputation in 
moral terms hasn’t changed all that much during his time in office, but there is little 
evidence of slippage among faith voters.” 

The black church has always battled against the oppression of white supremacy 
with interpretation and passion since the 1800s. Some may argue that African Americans 
have gained very little compared to the freedoms that white America experience on a 


4 Tom Gjelten, “2020 Faith Vote Reflects 2016 Patterns,” interview by NPR, November 8, 2020. 
Interview transcript, www.npr.org/2020/1 1/08/932263516/2020-faith-vote-reflects-2016-patterns. 
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regular basis. However, African Americans remain defiant to ideologies and philosophies 
of evil. This section will discuss the empowering influence of BLT by way of 
interpretation for community and ministry. 

Interpretation is often described by the late Dale Andrews as "black preaching.” 
Black preaching has been the source of many of the movements in America. Preaching, 
for those that believe in the justice of God and liberation for the oppressed, is a tool to 
articulate the pain, tragedy, and perhaps promise of what the cross was intended to be 
thousands of years ago on Cavalry. Kenyatta Gilbert writes: 

Times are dark. But hope remains in reach. Among many words that leave the 

preacher’s lips, no Christian preacher escapes the obligation to set this declaration 

before the people. Why? Because preaching is what hope looks like in our age of 
compassion fatigue, conspicuous consumption, and deadly violence. Though not 
an end, preaching is a means by which God reminds a society of God’s concern 
for community wellness, life, human dignity, and freedom in a less-than-perfect 
world. [Therefore] preaching and preachers matter.” 

Gilbert’s sentiments make strong arguments for the potential of black preaching. 
Preaching with the intention to change the status quo is a call back to Jesus’s citing of 
Isaiah. Jesus’s ministry was to set free his people, the Jews who suffered under the 
Roman scepter. Unlike white evangelicals, members of the black church are in constant 
battle to simply attain some sort of equality. While WE (white evangelicals) can afford to 
focus on wielding the Gospel to capture power for white Americans, black preaching 
must address many issues within the African American community. 

BLT interpretation is reminiscent of the prophetic preaching tradition, a tradition 
that follows Amos of Tekoa, who was called after an earthquake that took place amid 
Jewish citizens being oppressed by the wealthy class. The narrative of Amos is that a 


5 Kenyatta R. Gilbert, Exodus Preaching: Crafting Sermons about Justice and Hope (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 2018), ix. 
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common man is called by God once a natural disaster strikes and systemic oppression is 
prevalent. The narrative of Amos is that an average person is called by God once a 
natural disaster strikes and systemic oppression is prevalent. BLT is an interpretation 
style that addresses issues amongst the human family, making BLT a perfect tool to 
combat mass incarceration. 

Most narratives in the Bible begin with an issue, and then there is God’s response 
to problems using human beings. An example would be the call narrative of Samuel.”° Eli 
the priest and his sons had become corrupt by not performing their duties. Eli had ignored 
the corruption of his sons. God called a child, and that same child named Samuel would 
grow in service of God by serving the community. Though one may clearly interpret 
Samuel 1:3 as God calling a child to be the leader, it can also be understood as a narrative 
that what one person is unwilling to do for God’s people, then God will surely call 
another to replace those that are disobedient, lazy, and stubborn. 

Theologically speaking, Samuel was able to usher in a period of good ministry. It 
was ministry that enhanced the lives of the people within his community. BLT, which 
attempts to meet the needs of the people, the oppressed can shape prison ministries for 
the good in the black church. In this portion of the document, there will be three ways 
that BLT can shape ministries that aide in serving others that have or will suffer from 


mass incarceration. 


26 See the prophet Samuel’s call narrative in 1 Samuel 3. 
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The first way that BLT can assist is to speak in the prophetic tradition and the 


doing of prophetic ministry,”’ as stated by Brueggeman. Any movement that wishes to 
create change must have a nomenclature that defines people, the principles, ethics, and 
thesis to a movement. Walter Brueggeman is considered by his peers as a Hebrew Bible 
scholar and is identified by the Children’s Defense Fund as an ally to minorities in the 
struggle to gain equity and equality in America. Walter Brueggeman writes, 
Thus, I suggest that prophetic ministry has to do, not primarily with addressing 
specific public crises but with addressing, in season and out of season, the 
dominant crisis that is enduring and resilient, of having alternative vocation co- 
opted and domesticated. It may be, of course, that enduring crisis manifests itself 
in any given time around concrete issues, but it concerns the enduring crisis that 
runs from concrete issue to concrete issue. That point is particularly important to 
ad hoc liberals who run from issue to issue without discerning the enduring 
domestication of vision in all of them.”* 
In agreeing with Brueggemann’s summary of prophetic ministry—that no issue is more 
important than the next—it places context and highlights issues based on how society 
moves toward listening to a particular issue. That is, mass incarceration has been a 
problem since its inception. In 2012 Michelle Alexander’s book The New Jim Crow, 
sparked important conversations as well as critiques of the criminal justice system in 
America. Moreover, it was the pandemic of 2020, which persisted for years to follow, 
that caused government officials to lay actual foundation for bills to be passed to address 


mass imprisonment of black and brown people. Again, that does not mean that social 


issues like food deserts, economic disparity, poverty, miseducation, and so forth, become 


27 John Bright offers (1998, AB21), “The task of prophetic ministry is to nurture, nourish, and 
evoke a consciousness and perception of the dominant culture around us.” 


8 Walter Brueggemann, The Prophetic Imagination (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2001), 3. 
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less important. It means that in this dispensation perhaps the right people are speaking, 
and those who can affect change are actively listening. 

The black church, which has been a consistent force for good and change for the 
four hundred-plus years in America, has operated in the capacity of prophetic ministry. 
However, at some point before and after the passing of the 1964 Civil Rights Bill, it 
seems as if African Americans in the church lost some of their passion for justice. It 
seems singing, worship, and celebrity-style praise of pastors became the new way. Of 
course, the church was doing good things for the black community, but it is also apparent 
that the prophetic fire went dim. 

In 1955 after Emmett Till was lynched by Roy Bryant and J.W. Milam, it was the 
outrage of the black community and black churches that sparked the Civil Rights 
Movement. It was during this time of peril that some black ministers aided in the fight for 
justice for this black child. Ministers like Medgar Evers and George Lee risked their lives 
as well as reputations to seek justice. In the book Medgar Evers, the difficult relationship 
between activism and the black church is highlighted: 

Reverend George W. Lee was an independent businessman, minister, and active 

member of the NAACP in Belzoni, Mississippi, an area designated the Heart of 

the Delta. Unlike most ministers during this brand of [black liberation theology] 
permeated his sermons. Lee believed that blacks had to fight for their rights on 
earth, in the here and now, and not be content to wait upon death to gain 
equality.” 

Today in the United States history continues to be circular. Emmett Till was killed 


because of pseudo-vigilante justice, meaning these white men carried out such a vile act 


in the name of seeking justice. Apparently, the playbook for white supremacy is to create 


2° Michael Williams Vinson, Medgar Evers: Mississippi Martyr (Pine Bluff, AR: The University 
of Arkansas Press, 2011), 118. 
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fake outrage, and then once the opportunity presents itself, take a black life. Similarly, 


Emmett Till was killed over a lie that he either groped, whistled at, or did both to a white 
woman, depending on the day the lie is being told. In 2021 the black community found 
itself again looking for justice in a courtroom where all the jury participants are white, 
except for one black juror in the case of State of Georgia v. Travis McMichael, Gregg 


McMichael, and William Bryan. 


In the case previously mentioned, an African American jogger named Ahmaud 
Arbery was jogging in a predominately white neighborhood. During the afternoon around 
1:00 pm, on February 23, 2020, Mr. Arbery at some point stopped at a construction site 
according to video, and at the same time Mr. Gregg McMichael, father to Travis, and 
neighbor to William Bryan, thought that Arbery looked suspicious. On that suspicion, 
Gregg McMichael gathered his lynch mob consisting of Travis McMichael and William 
Bryan. Shortly after confronting Ahmaud Arbery, who was not armed, and attempting to 
retreat, he was cornered by the three men and killed by multiple guns shot wounds. 

Three factors came into play as to why justice was delayed. First, at the time of 
Ahmaud Arbery’s lynching Jackie Johnson, District Attorney for Glynn County, delayed 
the arrest of the men mention above. She then attempted to obstruct justice by not 
operating in a manner of becoming a district attorney. Secondly, the whiteness of the 
murderers outweighed the blackness of Ahmaud Arbery. The murder of Ahmaud Arbery 
is nothing new to the African American community, as previously stated. There are many 
other countless examples of African Americans becoming extinct due to the rule, “I am 


white, and I say so,” or the notion of white privilege. White privilege is defined as “the 
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set of social and economic advantages that white people have by virtue of their race in a 
culture characterized by racial inequality.”*° 

On Wednesday November 24, 2021, each of the three men were convicted for the 
murder of Ahmaud Arbery. The likelihood of this conviction would remain nonexistent if 
it were not for the mobilization of activists and individuals protesting the lack of 
accountability of the Glynn County criminal justice system. It was, again, the act of 
prophetic ministry that led to justice for Ahmaud Arbery at this moment. 

In closing, BLT is congruent with the philosophies of the New Testament. BLT 
laments for freedom for the captives and healing for the broken hearted. The beauty of 
BLT is that it can be used for anybody experiencing hell in America. James Cone said it 
best in The Cross and the Lynching Tree, “The lynching tree is the most potent symbol of 
the trouble nobody knows that blacks have seen but do not talk about because the pain of 
remembering—-visions of black bodies dangling from southern trees, surrounded by 
jeering white mobs—is also too excruciating to recall.”*! For BLT, it is the start of 
dialogue between the oppressed and the oppressor. BLT becomes an elysian field where 
“the least of these” can become the exonerated. For we all know that through the history 
of humankind, the powerful have been able to create imageries of the poor and 
downtrodden as monsters. 

The goal of this document was to argue that BLT is foundational to arguing that 
the black church must reclaim its activist roots. The climate for today does not allow for a 


black church that turns inward when there are social issues that continue to remain 


30 Merriam-Webster.com Dictionary, “White Privilege,” https://www.merriam- 
webster.com/dictionary/white%20privilege. 
31 James Cone, The Cross and the Lynching Tree (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2011), 3. 
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prevalent, and in some cases mutate into this thing called fake news. The black church 


can stand between Democrats and Republicans that either choose to make little effort to 
aid the African American community in gaining equality and equity, or perhaps rather 
keep things stagnant for black America. Though times seem to be getting darker in the 
age of Trump and Democrats who promise but do not deliver on policies that can really 
help African Americans, there is still a duty for the black church to speak truth to power 
and perhaps maintain that there is a hope, by way of the good news that Mark 1 presents. 
Though times seem to be getting darker in the age of Trump and Democrats who promise 
but do not deliver on policies that can really help African Americans, there is still a duty 
for the black church to speak truth to power and perhaps keep that there is a hope, by way 
of the good news that Mark 1 presents. In the words of the great theologian Dr. Martin 


Luther King Jr, “The moral arc of the universe is long, but it bends toward justice.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


“This Is America” is a song by Donald “Childish Gambino” Glover in which the 
artist was able to articulate the hypocrisies of the United States. Such hypocrisies include 
white supremist Dylann Roof, who was able to enter a church and murder nine believers. 
For America, they proclaim it to be a country of God, and Christianity still is the main 
religion. Yet, a Christian church was violated and conservative talking heads seem 
unbothered by the violence in the church. After his killing spree, Roof was arrested 
peacefully and taken to Burger King by police officers. Another example encapsulating 
the notion of the song’s title, “This Is America,” is a then-sixteen-year-old Cyntoia 
Brown who killed a man in 2004 to whom she had been trafficked for sex. Brown would 
serve fifteen years before she was granted clemency by Governor Bill Haslem. In late 
2021, the world saw Kyle Rittenhouse’s not-guilty verdict by a jury of his peers. A white 
male, Rittenhouse, who at the time of his arrest was seventeen years old, traveled across 
state lines with an assault rifle to “protect buildings from protestors.” During the night of 
August 25, 2020, Rittenhouse would kill two men and wound another. Multiple laws 
were broken before a single shot was fired. However, in America there are different 
standards of justice as it relates to white people and African Americans in many cases. 
Comparing Cyntoia Brown and Kyle Rittenhouse, the two teenagers claimed self- 


defense, but only one would serve fifteen years. The other would walk free after a year 
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and become an instant celebrity and folk hero with the MAGA crowd. Thus, the system 


of mass incarceration appears to have been created to oppress the African American 
community. 

Mass incarceration is affecting so many black lives that many African Americans 
depend on the black church to seek true justice. According to Pew Research, “of the 12- 
14% making up black people in America, 47% attend church at least once a week, 36% 
attend once a month/few times a year, and 17% don’t really know how often they attend, 
which this number is lower compared to other ethnic groups in the United States.” To 
place these statistics in context, it should be noted that what is missing from the statistics 
is information about the percentage of African Americans that attend same ethnic race 
churches. As for the percentage of African Americans that attend same-race churches, 
“Among black Americans who attend religious services at least a few times a year is 60% 
for black congregations.”” The purpose of the previous statistics is to show African 
American engagement, especially within the black church context. 

The black church historically has been at the frontlines concerning social issues. 
However, it seems that the institution could be more involved in issues like mass 
incarceration. Since mass incarceration is prevalent in the lives of African Americans 
community activists, politicians, and churches outside of predominate black 
congregations have taken up the cross for mass imprisonment. For the African American 


community, it has become problematic that the black church does not respond to mass 


' Pew Research, https://www.pewforum.org/religious-landscape-study/compare/attendance-at- 
religious-services/by/racial-and-ethnic-composition/. 


? Numbers based on Pew Research. Jeremy Weber, Lee Moran. Christianity Today, 
https://www.christianitytoday.com/news/2021/february/black-church-african-american-christians-pew- 
survey.html. 
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incarceration, and it does not engage in effective ministry that deals with the plight of 
community members enthralled in systemic oppression. 

To fully grasp the issue of incarceration, this document will argue that the black 
church should speak truth to power, create ministries that evoke change, and aid in the 
national conversation concerning mass incarceration. The path towards an effective 
ministry will be birthed out the thought that if a congregation is willing to learn, 
participate, and engage in discipleship that addresses issues of mass incarceration within 
a community, then that congregation’s outcome would be to provide ministries that 
include active social justice efforts within a community. 

Moreover, this section is the interdisciplinary chapter. The discipline of choice 
will be sociology. According to Merriam Webster, which supplies two definitions, 
sociology is defined as, “1. The science of society, social institutions, and social 
relationships. 2. The scientific analysis of a social institution as a functioning whole as it 
relates to the rest of society.”* The opinion of this project is that sociology is the best 
discipline to utilize because it specifically addresses the condition of groups of humans 
living among humans, along with the institutions that reflect the climate in which people 
exist within society. 

Thus, sociology is a direct correlation between the black church, congregants, 
community, those who have become incarcerated, those on trial to become caged, and the 
problematic system of white supremacy, as it relates to the study of groups and 
institutions. Taking all the previous factors into account, this paper will look at the 


historical pattern of the penal system in America, the criminal justice system, and 


3 Merriam-Webster.com Dictionary, https://www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/sociology. 
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addressing the issues that allow for mass incarceration. The goal of this paper is to 


effectively communicate the need of effective ministry in the black church predicated on 
being a voice for the oppressed caught up in the web that is mass imprisonment. 

America seems to be obsessed with the notion of African Americans being placed 
on earth to be mistreated and used for experimentation as they see fit. So much so, there 
is record of black people being used as experiment subjects to test new theories for the 
sake of science, and for America to display dominance over black bodies. For example, 
James Marion Sims is viewed by America as a hero for molding gynecology as it is 
today. The History Channel notes, 

But because Sims’s research was conducted on enslaved Black women without 

anesthesia, medical ethicists, historians, and others say his use of enslaved Black 

bodies as medical test subjects falls into a long, ethically bereft history that 
includes Tuskegee syphilis experiment and Henrietta Lacks. Critics say Sims 
cared more about the experiments than providing therapeutic treatment, and that 
he caused untold suffering by operating under the racist notion that Black people 

did not feel pain.* 

The previous paragraph was full of evidence that America will experiment on 
black people without regard for life and mental turmoil that they are put through while 
being ill-treated. The lack of acknowledgment of humanity should embarrass any 
American reading about the evil history of James Marion Sims. Instead, as surveyed by 
the History Channel, the horrendous mistreatment of black people will continue. This 
section will explore another social experiment known as America’s penal system, an 


experiment that would morph into the mass imprisonment of the less desirables in 


society. Those considered to be stains on American society consists of the poor, mentally 


4 Brynn Holland, History.com, https://www.history.com/news/the-father-of-modern-gynecology- 
performed-shocking-experiments-on-slaves. 
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ill, and anyone not considered to be of Caucasian ancestry. A group left off the list and 
who serve as the crux of this project is the African American/black community. 

For the African American community, they serve as an albatross for America. The 
historical past will always be present because of the descendants of Africans that were 
brought here against their will and the daily reminder that America’s emergence as a 
superpower was off the boost that free labor gave the United States. Many Americans 
who have benefited from white privilege refuse to address the antebellum slavery era and 
make any recompense. Perhaps the fact that America never really ended slavery but 
instead changed the name to “penitentiary” is why there is little effort to make right the 
original sins of America. 

In dealing with America’s new post-modern form of oppression that allows for 
white supremacy to place things in the proper order of the universe, Michelle Alexander 
was able to place mass incarceration in its proper context and define what it means to 
American society. In her book, The New Jim Crow, she makes a bold argument about the 
role that mass incarceration played in oppressing the African American community. 

What has changed since the collapse of Jim Crow has less to do with the basic 

structure of our society than with the language we use to justify it. In the era of 

colorblindness, it is no longer socially permissible to use race, explicitly, as a 

justification for discrimination, exclusion, and social contempt. So, we don’t. 

Rather than rely on race, we use our criminal justice system to label people of 

color criminals and then engage in all the practices we supposedly left behind. 

Today it is perfectly legal to discriminate against criminals in nearly all the way 

that it was once legal to discriminate against African Americans. Once you’re 

labeled a felon, the old forms of discrimination—employment discrimination, 
housing discrimination, denial of the right to vote, denial of educational 
opportunity, denial of food stamps and other public benefits, and exclusion from 
jury service—are suddenly legal. As a criminal, you have scarcely more rights, 


and arguably less respect, than a black man living in Alabama at the height of Jim 
Crow. We have not ended racial caste in America; we have merely redesigned it.° 


5 Michelle Alexander, The New Jim Crow: Mass Incarceration in the Age of Colorblindness (New 
York, NY: The New Press, 2012), 2. 
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Michelle Alexander is crafting a narrative for how instead of using race, white 
supremacy made criminals the new outlet for oppression and suppression. She also 
defines mass incarceration and why it should be viewed as a system. To compare mass 
incarceration to Jim Crow is impactful and brings to light the systemic side to creating a 
prison population that seems to have little to no rights as it relates to citizenship. 
Coincidentally, America violates citizens as if it was a totalitarian government. 

Mass incarceration’s roots exist at the ending of slavery and the birth of the 13" 
Amendment. From the period of 1865 to the 1980, Richard Nixon along with his 
Republican Party and cosigning by the Democratic Party implemented mass incarceration 
as we know it today. Nixon’s clever name to initiate intentional confinement as a system 
was called “the war on drugs.” 

During the war on drugs, the disparity between African American arrests and 
white arrests was alarming and visible. One article highlights the evidence of racism 
against African Americans. “Between 1980 and 2011, arrests of African Americans for 
violent and property crimes fell but rose dramatically for drug offenses. As the 
Washington Post reported, African Americans are far more likely to be arrested for 
selling or possessing drugs than whites, even though whites use drugs at the same rate 
and are more likely to sell drugs.””° 

The article further notes the words of President Richard Nixon’s domestic policy 
chief John Ehrlichman he states, “The Nixon campaign in 1968, and the Nixon White 


House after that, had two enemies: the antiwar left and black people. You understand 


6 “«Fqual Justice Initiative,” https://eji.org/news/nixon-war-on-drugs-designed-to-criminalize- 
black-people/. 
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what I’m saying? We knew we couldn’t make it illegal to be either against the war or 


black, but by getting the public to associate the hippies with marijuana and blacks with 
heroin, and then criminalized both heavily, we could disrupt those communities.”’’ 
Nixon’s tactics were nothing new; he used the same tricks that Adolf Hitler used against 
the Jews—crafting narratives about one group, and then arresting with little or zero 
evidence. Much like Hitler, Nixon swayed public opinion that blacks were the only ones 
committing crimes, along with the hippies as the article stated. The result would be that 
the African American community would become negatively impacted by the drugs that 
were funneled into the communities, as well as black men becoming the targets of police. 
The prison system was largely a failure; however, it was saved after the 
emergence of tough-on-crime talk and draconian drug laws from Caucasian politicians. 
One may submit that the prison system became a perfect plot device for white 
supremacy. Not only did it resemble the old power structure of slavery, but it also 
translated to large profit margins for America. David Garland proposes a valid question 
concerning incarceration in America and the new breath of life that it gave to the greed 
and ire of white supremacy apologists. “What does it say about this society that in a 
matter of thirty years, the prison has gone from being a failed correctional facility, 
destined for abolition, to being a major and apparently indispensable element of modern 


social order?’ The answer to Garland’s question is, a community would become 


7“Fqual Justice Initiative,” https://eji.org/news/nixon-war-on-drugs-designed-to-criminalize- 
black-people/. 


8 David Garland, Mass Imprisonment: Social Causes and Consequences (Thousand Oaks, CA: 
Sage Publications, 2001), 3. 
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decimated, trauma, and mass incarceration would appear to be a Blitzkrieg” by the police, 


judges, prosecutor offices, district attorney offices, FBI, all-white juries, and senators 
against the African American community nationwide. 

Imagine the trauma that one may have, dealing with the unfairness of the criminal 
justice system in America. The criminal justice system is unique; it is too complicated to 
navigate for those that come from the wrong class and race. Often it appears that when 
blacks stand in municipal courtrooms, they are at the mercy of jurors that look nothing 
like them and refuse to pay attention to the evidence. Justice in America is sometimes a 
myth for African Americans. The mirage of justice in America is also a reality for 
African American children too. This section will observe narratives of African Americans 
from fourteen to adulthood. Once the plight of African Americans has been articulated, 
then there will be substantive arguments by professionals who have worked to end mass 
incarceration in America. 

George Stinney Jr., a fourteen-year-old African American boy from South 
Carolina, was accused of murdering two white girls under the age of twelve. At the time 
of George Stinney’s arrest, he was questioned without his parents. The police claimed 
that the boy admitted to the gruesome murders. A jury of white people deliberated for 
about ten minutes. The whole trial took place in two hours and ten minutes total. 
Unfortunately, George Stinney Jr. was executed eighty-four days after the deaths of the 


girls. It is remembered that George Stinney Jr. was too small and had to sit on a Bible to 


° “Blitzkrieg (German: ‘lightning war’) military tactic calculated to create psychological shock and 
disorganization in enemy forces through the employment of surprise, speed, and superiority in material 
firepower.” R. Limbach, "Blitzkrieg." Encyclopedia Britannica, 
https://www.britannica.com/topic/blitzkrieg. 
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become the victim of state-sanctioned murder. To add insult to the death of this child, he 


was posthumously exonerated in 2014 for a crime he never committed in the first place! 
The tragic death of George Stinney Jr. did not end with him. In 2010 a young man 
named Kalief Browder would be arrested for stealing a backpack containing a computer 
and accessories. The young man was arrested by the police. He would be held without a 
trial from 2010 until 2013. From age sixteen at the time of his arrest Browder would be in 
lockdown with grown men inside of one of the most dangerous prisons in the country, 
Rikers Island in New York. During his time in prison, Browder would be subjected to 
beatings by grown inmates and guards, some of which were captured on video. Kalief 
Browder was in solitary confinement for two years. According to psychologists, solitary 
confinement is perhaps one of the most dehumanizing experiences in prison. One article 
by MST Services (Multisystemic Therapy), a therapy group for troubled teens, that rely 
on scientific studies relating to the development of teens that have been confined by the 
juvenile justice system, states: 
Solitary confinement is defined as the isolation of an incarcerated person for 22 to 
24 hours per day; often the only interactions a prisoner can expect during solitary 
are brief encounters with prison guards. Evidence found in the Jnternational 
Journal of Offender Therapy & Comparative Criminology points to the historical 
Quakers as being the originators of solitary confinement, and it was initially 
intended to be used to make prisoners take a few days to reflect on their 
wrongdoings. It wasn’t long, however, before solitary confinement instead came 
to be used in prisons as a form of punishment, sometimes lasting for weeks, 
months, and in some cases even years. The first research into the effects of 
solitary confinement dates to the 1830s, after the practice had been introduced to 
the Eastern State Penitentiary in Philadelphia. Many visitors reported seeing high 
rates of mental breakdown among prisoners in solitary, one being the famous 


Charles Dickens, who toured the facility while visiting the United States. (MST 
Services 2019)!° 


'0 MST Services, https://info.mstservices.com/blog/youth-solitary-confinement. 
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If grown men and women succumb to mental breakdowns, one could only 
imagine the brokenness that can occur in a teenage mind. Kalief Browder would 
eventually become free, and now in his early twenties became a guest on Huffington Post 
Live with Marc Lamont Hill. “In that interview he told the story of how he was 
wrongfully arrested, his horrific experience in prison, and he was not sure what the future 
would hold for him.”!! Some time after that broadcast, Kalief Browder would commit 
suicide in his mother’s home; he was twenty years old at the time of his death. 

The previous paragraphs surveyed how mass incarceration has impacted young 
African Americans, both pre—Civil Rights and post. Now, we will look at some examples 
of adults who have also been affected by the system of white supremacy’s mass 
incarceration. Mass incarceration is often viewed from the perspective of overcrowded 
populations in prisons across the country. While that is true, like all systems, it is more to 
the prison system in America than too many prisoners. The system in place begins with 
intentional racism. 

Again, Michelle Alexander raises an argument of how race fits into the equation. 
She writes, “The dirty little secret of policing is that the Supreme Court has actually 
granted the police license to discriminate.” !? Alexander, who serves as a civil rights 
attorney, has a wide range of experience in how police departments police communities 


of color. It is without doubt that both George Stinney Jr. and Kalief Browder were 


"| Kalief Browder, interview by Lamont Hill on Huffington Post Live, December 3, 2013, 13:04, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=56zIBGdHoZQ. 


2 Michelle Alexander, The New Jim Crow: Mass Incarceration in the Age of Colorblindness 
(New York, NY: The New Press, 2012), 130. 
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victims because the criminal justice system allowed for their unfair treatment, treatment 
that resulted in two deaths in two different eras. 

In Nashville, Tennessee, an African American man named Abdur Rahman had 
been on death row since 1987. It was alleged that he murdered one man and wounded the 
man’s girlfriend. Raham maintains that he blacked out and cannot remember the exact 
details behind the night in question. An article highlights the issues behind Abdur 
Rahman’s case in an upcoming documentary. Abdur Rahman’s lawyers admit to their 
failures to represent the Nashville native. 

The documentary reveals the many ways Camp and Barrett may have erred. They 

never told the jury that their client suffered from mental illness, after enduring 

severe abuse as a child. And they never mention that no blood was found on his 
coat after the stabbing. Multiple legal experts say details like that could have 
saved Abdur Rahman from death row. Such mitigating factors could mean the 
difference between a juror’s vote for life imprisonment or a death sentence. ! 

Apparently, there was a crime committed by Rahman, but it appears that he did 
not commit murder. Unfortunately, he was not given a fair trial. In America, defendants’ 
fates are in the hands of citizens. Those citizens are sworn in as jurors to pay attention to 
the evidence, not the race of the accused. Looking back on the case, the prosecutor had 
eliminated black jurors from the trial, a common occurrence when the defendant is black 


or if the defendant is white in a crime involving race. To date, Abdur Rahman’s death 


penalty was commuted, and he was sentenced to life in prison for now. 


‘3 Samantha Max, 90.3 WPLN News, https://wpIn.org/post/new-documentary-looks-at-flaws-in-a- 
high-profile-nashville-death-penalty-case/. 
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Organizations like the Innocence Project “have devoted time and resources to 
exonerate wrongfully convicted individuals.”!* Currently, the Innocence Project is 
providing free services to Pervis Payne, another African American Nashville man facing 
the death penalty like Raham was facing. Payne was convicted of murdering a white 
woman and her twelve-year-old daughter. Payne had always maintained his innocence 
after going to the victim’s apartment looking for his girlfriend that lived across the hall in 
the same apartment complex. Payne stated that he had came upon the murder scene, 
panicked, and left for fear of being made a suspect. Much like Raham, his death penalty 
was rescinded, and he was instead given a life sentence. Unlike Abdur Raham, Pervis 
Payne is passionate about being innocent, and so far DNA testing is consistent with his 
claims. 

The details referring to his testing, with added support from the Innocence 

Project, Payne succeeded in getting DNA testing on previously untested evidence 

last year. That testing, according to his attorneys, found male DNA from an 

unknown third party on key evidence including the murder weapon. It’s not 
enough to exonerate him, but his attorneys argue it’s consistent with his 
innocence claim. Efforts to prove his innocence will continue. But for now, he 
will at least not be executed." 

The common thread for both men, Abdur Raham and Pervis Payne, is that they 
both suffer from mental illness, convicted by jurors that were not their peers, and they 
were from the African American community. Race being a common factor in 


discrimination is problematic, and it is foundational to the existence of mass 


incarceration—foundational to the point that race is important in telling the story of mass 


'4 See: Innocence Project, founded in 1992 by Peter Neufeld and Barry Scheck at Cardozo School 
of Law. The project seeks exoneration for the wrongly convicted through DNA testing and reformation to 
the criminal justice system to prevent future injustice. https://innocenceproject.org/about/. 


'S Steven Hale, Nashville Scene, https://www.nashvillescene.com/news/pithinthewind/youre- 
coming-off-death-row/article_9c9f3cac-48c2- 1 1ec-b633-1fb266e9dfb2 html. 
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incarceration, like it (race) played a crucial part in antebellum slavery centuries ago. The 
New Jim Crow offers more evidence that racism is the engine for mass imprisonment. 
The Supreme Court has indicated that in policing, race can be used as a 
factor in discretionary decision making. In the United States vs. Brigoni-Ponce, 
the Court concluded it was permissible under the equal protection clause of the 

Fourteenth Amendment for the police to use race as a factor in making decisions 

that the police could take a person’s Mexican appearance into account when 

developing reasonable suspicion that a vehicle may contain undocumented 

immigrants, ‘08! 

This section has provided sufficient evidence to prove that African Americans 
have continued to suffer at the behest of white supremacy. As a result, the cycle 
continues with each generation. As alluded to earlier in this document, the government 
has always played a role in oppressing the African American community. After the war 
on drugs, there was implementation of laws that specifically targeted, charged, and led to 
harsher prison sentences for African Americans. In the case of the people introduced 
above, they more than likely were sentenced or held under these guidelines, except for 
George Stinney Jr. who was convicted, tried, and murdered on the principles of Jim Crow 
alone. The other three males lived in a time were racism had to be more subtle. Also, they 
lived in an era post-Civil Rights when the tough-on-crime ideologies made many 
politicians as well as their benefactors rich and powerful. 

James Kilgore articulates the new policies that were used to undermine black 
freedom and equality. He writes, “Mass incarceration was aided and abetted by harsher 
sentencing measures: mandatory minimums, three strikes, more frequent life sentences, 
increased use of the death penalty, sentencing youth as adults, and sentences within the 
sentence.”!° Politicians like William Clinton utilize what was known as the conservative 


‘6 James Kilgore, Understanding Mass Incarceration: A People’s Guide to the Key Civil Rights 
Struggle of Our Time (New York, NY: The New Press, 2015), 39. 
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or Republican playbook to create political recognition. It works so well that the three- 


strikes law took him to the White House as the 42"! president. 

William Clinton also made so much money for private institutions that worked 
with a surplus rather than a deficit. Thus, Presidents Nixon, Reagan, and Clinton were 
instrumental in the prison boom. “Reagan kicked off what law lecturer Martin Horn 
called the prison binge, but Democrat Bill Clinton took it to a higher level. His Omnibus 
Crime Bill of 1994 allocated $9.7 billion to prison construction and opened the door to 
more participation by private corrections corporations.”!’ 

Though Bill Clinton was a Democrat—and for some reason African Americans 
claimed him as the first black president at the time, in part stemming from an appearance 
on the Arsenio Hall Show during which he played the saxophone—policies by Clinton 
were implemented to take black fathers and sons away for good. Bill Clinton’s wife, who 
served as a staff attorney and was mentored by a civil rights lawyer and an attorney to Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr., Hillary Clinton in 1994 borrowed the term “super-predators” to 
describe African American males. The irony in Clinton’s super-predator comment is that 
she worked for an organization that served a predominately black demographic. In an op 
ed, Clinton was heavily criticized by Elderman. The article states, 

Hillary Clinton’s trouble with the Democratic base reaches back to the moment 

her longtime mentor, Marian Wright Edelman, blasted Clinton’s husband for 

cutting a deal with the Republicans ahead of his 1996 reelection and signing a 

welfare overhaul law that she said makes a mockery of his pledge not to hurt 


children. Edelman’s husband, Peter Edelman, quit his Clinton Administration job 
in protest of the 1996 bill, and tensions lingered for years with Marian Wright 


7 Kilgore, Understanding Mass Incarceration, 31. 
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Edelman telling an interviewer during Hillary Clinton’s 2008 presidential 
campaign that the Clintons “were not friends.”!® 


African Americans appear to be in an obscure relationship with politics in the 
United States. The obscurity is assured by the fact that no matter the candidate or party, 
African Americans seem to witness more laws pass that expand rather than close the 
racial disparity gap. Four presidents, Richard Nixon, George Bush, Bill Clinton, and 
George W. Bush, passionately caged African Americans, and in many cases engaged in 
war-like tactics against communities of color. There is a timeline of events demonstrating 
actual war tactics that were used against the African American community. We must 
observe an event culminating in an actual war against African Americans. 

Perhaps one of the most crucial aspects of the war on drugs was the approach 
Attorney General Janet Reno took. A.G. Reno led the way in selling the notion that the 
Democrats were taking crime seriously. In one of her earlier speeches, she spoke the 
language of conservatives in power. 

Clinton’s attorney general Janet Reno set the tone for the administration in a 1993 

speech to a meeting of defense and intelligence specialists who had been involved 

in the recently ended Cold War with the Soviet Union. “Let me welcome you to 
the kind of war our police fight every day...and let me challenge you to turn your 
skills that served us so well in the Cold War to helping us with the war we’re now 
fighting daily in the streets of our towns and cities across the nation.” ” 

News reporters were seen nightly, in predominately black areas of cities like 


Nashville, Memphis, Harlem, Chicago, Detroit, New Orleans, Crenshaw, and many more. 


In addition to being made the face of violence in America, African American 


'8 Frances Stead Sellers, https://www.washingtonpost.com/politics/inside-hillary-clintons-long- 
tense-relationship-with-her-liberal-mentor/20 1 6/06/02/b204f6de-22af- 1 1e6-8690- 
f14ca9de2972_story.html. 

'9 James Kilgore, Understanding Mass Incarceration: A People’s Guide to the Key Civil Rights 
Struggle of Our Time (New York, NY: The New Press, 2015), 66-67. 
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communities were destroyed by countless entities. A large portion of the population, 
especially those from ethnic groups outside of African Americans, began either to believe 
the propaganda or lean into their own prejudices. Among the propaganda were lies like 
blacks were lazy, violent, freeloaders, thieves, and the myth of black-on-black crime. As 
a result, children in the black community became the source of a financial boost as 
articulated earlier. The school-to-prison pipeline has been the best way to describe the 
structure of mass incarceration in America. The school-to-prison pipeline, according to 
James Kilgore, contain three factors: 

The first is based in policy, “a Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Educational 
Reform, published in1983. This report contended that the U.S. education system was 
falling behind those of many other nations and the tighter regimen of discipline and more 
rigorous testing were required to improve the performance of American students.””° This 
implementation caused many problems and failed to address the social issues that 
influenced many issues that students were facing. Some of the social issues were food 
deserts, family issues, and poverty, and school officials did not offer environments 
conducive to learning. 

Food deserts exist where a population lives in an area where there is no access to 
fresh food. In Nashville, Tennessee, the neighborhood of Bordeux is in the heart of North 
Nashville. Bordeux is majority black, and it is one or two miles from Haynes Middle 
School (HMS). HMS has been a part of the community since 1931, starting as an 
elementary school. HMS was named after its founder Reverend William Haynes (1850- 


1933). HMS serves about six to eight communities. Located within proximity of HMS 


° Kilgore, Understanding Mass Incarceration, 119. 
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are several churches, gas stations, and pawn shops, but the closest grocery store is about 
five miles away. HMS is known to serve countless probation penalties due to low test 
scores since the modern era of the 1960s, even at one point serving as a high school. 
Often, studies show that children who do not have access to breakfast, lunch, dinner, and 
a snack go on to perform poorly as students.”! These same children also have siblings that 
they worry about. “The Tennessean reports, Schlundt identified four areas that have 
neighborhoods with food deserts: North Nashville, East Nashville, Edgehill, and South 
Nashville. He said he couldn’t find a better example of structural racism than this.””” The 
underlying problem is that children that young who are more focused on social issues can 
sometimes be distracted with good reason. Of course, this is not the factor for all 
children, and each case is different pertaining to juveniles becoming incarcerated. 
However, it is important to recognize how the power structure in America aids in creating 
opportunities to place children in cages. 

The 1990s was indeed the height of the war on drugs campaign. Most of the 
children in the 90s are now forty-plus years old. Many of those same children grew up in 
the prison system. The prison structure of school had to leave an impression on the minds 
of children, growing to become adults in penitentiary. This brings us to the second factor, 


“the ethos of the war on drugs.””? One may also refer to this as the aftermath and trauma 


*! Rhitu Chatterjee, NPR.com. https://www.npr.org/sections/thesalt/20 1 7/03/23/5209970 10/kids- 
who-suffer-hunger-in-first-years-lag-behind-their-peers-in-school. 


2 Brinley Hineman, The Tennessean 
https://www.tennessean.com/story/news/2020/1 1/13/nashville-food-deserts/6273383002/. 


3 James Kilgore, Understanding Mass Incarceration: A People’s Guide to the Key Civil Rights 
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of children watching war being declared on their community by the government. As we 
know, black children in the juvenile penal system often grow to be adults in prison. 

The third factor is the visual of high-profile violent crimes. James notes the 
Central Park Five case. He writes, “In the late 1980s and 1990s, the Central Park jogger 
incident was one of the most prominent.””* All three factors proposed by James 
Kilgore—educational crisis, ethos of the war on drugs, and high-profile violent cases 
where young black people were involved—are consistent with the narrative of this paper. 

While it is crucial that the black church get involve immediately in the fight 
against mass incarceration, it must recognize and understand that it is a problem that 
continues to show in national conversation and debate. The problem with cancer is that it 
can go undetected for a period. If it is allowed to grow without detection, usually it can 
spell disaster or even death. The black church should treat mass incarceration like a 
cancer. Bad politicians like Nixon, Reagan, the Clintons, Bush, and Biden are equivalent 
to the tumors that arise first. The black church, which is one of the oldest institutions for 
fighting evil, does have a responsibly to serve as spiritual and social centers. 

In conclusion, this document has addressed the sociological ramifications of mass 
incarceration. It was addressed that America is hypocritical as it relates to love of God 
when it attempts to associate American values with God. It is also apparent that America 
operates from the notion that standards of justice can differ as it relates to the many 
groups that exist in the United States. In one of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.’s most 
impactful speeches he addresses how America is such a hypocrite. The speech, called 


“The Other America,” King states, “that some Americans experience all the promises and 


4 Kilgore, Understanding Mass Incarceration, 119. 
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ideologies that the founders of America had in mind, while there is another America 
where it is a nightmare, and a reality of how disenchanting America is.”?° 

King summoned the experience of most African Americans if they were asked to 
summarize or define the relationship of African Americans with America. This document 
argued sociology is the best discipline to utilize because it specifically addresses the 
condition of groups of humans living among humans, along with the institutions that 
reflect the climate in which people exist within society. The groups in this document 
were defined as African American, juveniles, males, and females. Historical evidence 
was utilized to tell the story of African Americans and the plight of mass incarceration, a 
history dating back to 1944 when George Stinney Jr. was executed because he was 
falsely accused of killing two white girls. Stinney was executed about eleven years before 
Emmett Till was killed by vigilantes on another false claim that led to another malicious 
murder. From 1944 to the present day, the world has witnessed black children either 
murdered or incarcerated at alarming high rates compared to their white counterparts. 
Today children and teenagers continue to suffer, like Kalief Browder, a twenty-two-year- 
old that took his own life after suffering in Rikers Island at the age of sixteen because of 
false allegations and the lack of due process. 

Long before Black Lives Matter was the calling card of the day, it continued to 
mean very little to white politicians, politicians who used the prison system as a tool for 
war and profit. Many African American men continue to be locked up and placed on 
death row with little to no evidence. A number that is dreadful to think about is the total 


of African American men that have been killed by the government that were indeed 


25 Martin Luther King Jr., “The Other America,” https://the-other-america.com/speech. 
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innocent. This document has cited two instances when an African American male was 


judged by an unfair criminal justice system that only wished to see skin color. Because of 
the lack of humanizing these men, they were casually sentenced to death, only to be 
found years later to be innocent, either due to a lack of evidence, or DNA excluded them 
from having committed crimes that moved them from death row to life in prison. 

Finally, this document served as a way for the black church to first recognize that 
there is a mass incarceration problem in America, a problem that continues to plague 
members of the black church. Thus, the hope for this project is: If a black congregation is 
willing to learn, participate, and engage in discipleship that addresses issues of mass 
incarceration within a community, then that congregation’s outcome would be to provide 


ministries that include active social justice efforts within a community. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

My time at United Theological Seminary began in the fall semester of 2020. It was the 
height of the COVID-19 pandemic, and race relations were at a boiling point across America. 
The climate across the country could not be ignored by clergy. On the frontlines were activists, 
non-profits, and young people from ages eight to twenty-two who took up the mantle of protest 
like the Children’s Crusade of 1963. It was King’s strategy to inject the voice of young people 
into the Civil Rights movement. One author noted, “They canvassed student support for such 
demonstrations at local black high schools and among the 650 black students at Albany State 
College. They hoped that by winning student support for their plans they would, in turn, engage 
the support of Albany’s black adult population, which was more wary about launching a 
campaign of direct action.”! Akin to the Children’s Crusade, 2020 caused young people to insert 
themselves into the many conversations concerning social movements. 

While the issues of police brutality and vigilante justice took center stage, occurrences of 
violence against African Americans was happening long before George Floyd, who died because 
a police officer’s knee was placed over his throat for eight-plus minutes. My academic journey 


began in 2012. It was in that same year Trayvon Martin was killed by self-appointed vigilante 


' John A. Kirk, Martin Luther King Jr. (London: Taylor & Francis Group. ProQuest Ebook Central, 2004). 
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and neighborhood watch patrol George Zimmerman, as many other black males have died under 
similar circumstances. It was clear that one ingredient to absolve acts of violence was to make 
the victims guilty of their own deaths. Kelly Brown Douglas writes, “Black victims of fatal 
violence are presumed guilty of bringing their deaths upon themselves. Their white killers are 
given the benefit of the doubt. It is readily assumed that the white killer “acted as a reasonable 
person would who is in fear for his life.”” Zimmerman in 2013 would be found innocent, which 
felt like justice was set back fifty years. The New York Times highlighted the disappointment of 
those that believed Trayvon Martin’s death was unjust, “Outside the courthouse, perhaps a 
hundred protestors who had been gathering through the night, their numbers building as the 
hours passed, began pumping their fists in the air, waving placards and chanting “No justice, no 


id 


peace!” Sheriff's deputies lined up inside the courthouse, watching the crowd, who were 


chanting peacefully, but intently.”? Many years after the death of Trayvon Martin, society 
transitioned from the Obama era to the age of “Make America Great Again.” This theme was 
popularized by Donald Trump as his battle cry to win by any cost. The previously highlighted 
theme of the Republican party, now headed by Trump, is an ideology that can be identified as a 
horror story for the modern United States based on the “Ole South” beliefs during the eras of 
antebellum slavery and post-Civil War. 

The age of Trump has seen the apotheosis of the clown as archetype, symbol, and 

nightmare of folklore and film. Pundits and cultural critics have repeatedly used the 

image to describe his demagogic buffoonery, chaotic governing style, and aimless malice. 


The first year of his regime included the longest and most widespread phantom clown 
scare in American history, a remake of the made for television horror classic /t for the big 


2 Kelly Brown Douglas. Stand Your Ground: Black Bodies and the Justice of God (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Books, 2015), 48. 


3 Lizette Buckley and Cara Alvarez, “Zimmerman Is Acquitted in Trayvon Martin Killing.” New York 
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screen, and Ryan Murphy using clown horror as a trope in American Horror Story: Cult, 

a series that opens with a montage of clips from the 2016 election.* 

Suddenly the dream of Trump and those who agree with his philosophies began a 
movement where people who stood opposite of previous stated beliefs moved toward “wanting 
to know about the sins of America.” It became clear that my project would address a social 
justice issue. Taking into account the current issues in the country, it seems that mass 
incarceration would be a problem that I would like to undertake. The numbers certainly back up 
the notion that there is a mass incarceration problem in America. The Sentencing Project 
suggests: 

There are 2 million people in the nation’s prisons and jails- a 500% increase over the last 

40 years. Changes in sentencing law and policy, not changes in crime rates, explain most 

of this increase. These trends have resulted in prison overcrowding and fiscal burdens on 

states to accommodate a rapidly expanding penal system, despite increasing evidence that 
large-scale incarceration is not an effective means of achieving public safety.° 

According to the statistics, evidence does not suggest that crime is happening more, 
instead, policy and laws influence the number of bodies being incarcerated in the United States. 
Lawmakers make policies and laws to enrich lobbyists, corporations, and special interests instead 
of creating laws and policies that make citizens’ lives better. Hopefully this project can evolve 
into something that aids those that have become impacted in a negative manner by the system of 
mass incarceration in America. The passion for attacking this issue of mass incarceration stems 
from the biblical decree of Hebrews13:1-3 that states, 

Let mutual love continue. Do not neglect to show hospitality to strangers, for by doing 


that some have entertained angels without knowing it. Remember those who are in 


4 Make America Hate Again: Trump-Era Horror and the Politics of Fear, edited by Victoria McCollum, 
Taylor & Francis Group, 2019. ProQuest Ebook Central, https://ebookcentral-proquest- 
com.dtl.idm.ocle.org/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=5795785. 


5 The Sentencing Project, “Criminal Justice Facts.” SentencingJusticeProject.Org. 
https://www.sentencingproject.org/criminal-justice-facts/. 
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prison, as though you were in prison with them; those who are being tortured, as though 
you yourselves were being tortured.° 


Hebrews 13:1-3 is the undergird for community ethics as it relates to people that have be 
reduced to the label of prisoner, inmate, felon, and any other term used to label one victimized by 
the system of mass incarceration. While prisoner is the status of one who is being caged, 
regardless of guilt or innocence, it should not be the defining factor to withhold human 
treatment, especially if the consensus in a predominantly Christian society is that they believe in 
the grace of God presented in the Holy Bible. The irony is that a nation where the majority 
consider themselves as Christian and acknowledge Jesus as the savior of the world seem to 
forget that Jesus recited the words of Isaiah, “The Spirit if the Lord is upon me, because he has 
anointed me to bring good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives 
and recovery of sight to the blind, to let the oppressed go free.”’’ If Jesus’s example should be 
followed, one may argue that we should mimic the example of proclaiming a Gospel that frees 
the oppressed. 

Mass incarceration is an intimidating subject to write about, and to engage a system that 
represents the grandiose ideas of capitalism. Much like experiences, mass incarceration takes on 
a meaning that coincides with the individual’s understanding of systems. For the minister who is 
attempting to advocate on behalf of those that have become a product of mass incarceration, 
experience becomes a moment of clarity for understanding purpose. It seems like the ministry 
was meandering towards the issue of mass incarceration. As previously mentioned, my father 


worked as a corrections officer for over twenty-five years. Throughout his time as a C.O., he 


® Heb.13:1-3, NRSV. 
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witnessed thousands of narratives of people who had become inmates—the facility staff, 
families, and communities forever changed. One story that stands out is when we were at home 
in our predominately African American neighborhood. My father was outside doing yard work, 
and this former inmate stopped his car in front of our house. He rolled down his window to his 
Cutlass and yelled out my father’s nickname. As a C.O., it could be scary if an inmate knew 
where you lived, but my father always appeared cool whenever he ran into someone that had 
been previously incarcerated. The man who rolled down the window had a big smile on his face, 
acknowledged my father, and spoke. “Listen to your pops; he is a good man, and he never did 
me wrong.” Seeing my father’s interaction with that man as well as others made me proud of 
him. It is my belief that all my experiences, call to do ministry, and just for the sake of humanity 
that I have been called to say and do something for a time such as this. The time is this era of 
mass incarceration in America is impacting so many black lives in a negative way. Therefore, 
this subject “Remembering Others: A Model for Prison Ministry through the Love of 
Community in the Wake of Mass Incarceration,” is a necessary argument for the need of 


impactful prison ministry in my church context. 


Methodology 
The ministry model project transitioned from writing to action. On June 22, 2022, a flyer 
was sent out to solicit volunteers for a pilot training course for a prison ministry at MBC. The 
graphic designer for the flyer created a beautiful image of a dark backdrop of prison bars with 
hands hanging outside of the bars. The centerpiece of the flyer depicted a young African 
American man who was not behind bars, yet the image of jail cells was in his mind. The artist 


wanted the illustration to evoke feelings of dread, hopefulness, and a young man in danger of 
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being awarded to the state by way of prisoner. Along with the picture, the words highlighted the 


purpose of the announcement: “Remembering Others: A Pilot Course for Training Congregants 
to Serve Others.” Under the title of the workshop was six weeks of effective action, training, 
conversation, and dialogue around issues of mass incarceration. 

Before the flyer was sent out, the pastor had begun discussing the workshop with various 
members. The pastor wanted to show support for the project, as well as set the example for 
trying different means of doing ministry. The church seemed excited, and some people were 
concerned about going inside of the prison. One member, who will be known as CC, would 
approach me every time he saw me and would say that he was excited for the workshop. The 
following Sunday, CC would express that he was not able to participate. The reason was 
unknown; however, he offered to support by giving money. Another member, who will be 
identified as Sister J would tell me that she had a fear of working with people who were 
incarcerated due to a traumatic experience that she had while working as a nurse. I had known 
the lady for much of my life. Growing up, she would spend time with my mother, and she 
attended my seventh grade wrestling tournament and even gave me some money for placing 
second place in the district tournament. I did share with Sister J that our workshop will be 
centered around educating about mass incarceration and why MBC should be involved in a 
prison ministry. I attempted to assure her that we would not be going inside. It was my wish that 
members would not be intimidated by the prospect of going inside prisons. Moreover, I did not 
know the depths of her trauma and appreciated that she shared that information with me. Her 
story did allow me to realize that congregants have different experiences as well. 

After my two conversations with the members of MBC, I forced myself to meditate on 


what was presented to me from the aspect of two different reactions to my project so far. The 
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first, Brother CC, is an older man who is an usher, former male chorus member, and a good 
person. For some reason, he immediately determined that he would not be able to attend the 
workshop or engage with the information being presented. Instead, he offered to give money. 
Sister J provided me with some valuable information looking back. It will be important to take 
into account that people may have traumas specific to the project. Therefore, trauma stewardship 
will be a crucial tool in engaging with congregants in a project that wishes to deal with members 
of the community who have been caged. As defined by two authors, “trauma stewardship calls us 
to engage oppression and trauma whether through our careers or in our personal lives by caring 
for, tending to, and responsibly guiding others who are struggling.”® See Appendix A for the 
flyer. 

The flyer was sent out via email and placed in the Sunday program guide. The next form 
of communication was sent out in a mass email to the MBC church body which contained the 
following message of encouragement. (Appendix B): Email notification: 


Good evening, Mount Bethel Missionary Baptist Church Family. I pray that all of you are well. 
First let me take the time out to give thanks to Pastor, Dr. Boyd, for being my Professional 
Associate, and for supporting my aspirations of obtaining an earned Doctoral of Ministry degree. 
I would like to personally give thanks to the church community for taking the time out to decide 
to volunteer to be a part of this eye-opening workshop. Foundational to the workshop is Hebrews 
13:1-3, “Let mutual love continue. Do not neglect to show hospitality to strangers, for by doing 
that some have entertained angels without knowing it. Remember those who are in prison, as 
though you were in prison with them; those who are being tortured as though you yourselves 
were being tortured.” Reflecting on this verse lead me to my title: Remembering Others: A 
Model for Prison Ministry through the Love of Community in the Wake of Mass Incarceration. I 
am in need of 15-20 volunteers, ages 18-up, to take part in a prison ministry workshop, on June 
7, 2022-July 15, 2022, from 6:00pm -7:00pm. The goal is to educate and train 
congregants/community members in a 6-week course that will prepare participants to start an 
effective prison ministry. A volunteer sign-up sheet will be available at the information table 
beside the sanctuary entrance doors. For questions, contact Minister TJ Debnam by email or 
phone: rememberothers11@gmail.com or 615.569.8207. Be blessed, and I will see you all next 
Sunday. Sincerely, Min. TJ Debnam 


8Laura van Dernoot Lipsky, and Connie Burk. 2009. Trauma Stewardship: An Everyday Guide to Caring 
for Self While Caring for Others. Oakland: Berrett-Koehler Publishers, Incorporated. ProQuest Ebook Central. 
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On Sunday, May 1, 2022, I arrived at church one hour early to set up tables and to place 
signup sheets. The signup sheet was a simple yellow legal pad with the title of the project as well 
as spaces for signing up. On the signup sheet, I was asking for name, phone number, and email. 
There were 3 legal pads, numbered 50 on each one. The congregants were able to sign up before 
service, during service, and after service. (See Appendix C for sign-up sheet). Meanwhile, during 
service, Dr. Boyd made a reminder announcement signing up to volunteer to support me and the 
hard work that goes into obtaining an earned doctoral degree. At the last five minutes of service, 
I went to the sign-up station so that I will be able to answer any questions that may arise. By the 
end of the service and the gathering after church, I had a total of forty-five signatures. Though I 
was happy to see so many signatures, I did not allow myself to believe that those numbers would 
stay in the forties. The following week another email was sent out to those that volunteered along 
with a consent form attached. (Appendix D: 2" email and Appendix E consent form) 

The workshop was divided into six one-hour courses, culminating in six weeks of course 
work to properly arrive at an answer either in favor of the hypothesis or prove the hypothesis 
wrong. The hypothesis is: If the congregation of MBC is educated on the fundamental issues of 
mass incarceration, then an effective prison ministry will be established. By doing so, time in the 
workshop will strengthen the participants’ understanding of doing ministry. As the first 
workshop day approached, the prison ministry group decided that it would be best to meet by 
video chat rather than in person. Much like the previous two years, Nashville, Tennessee, was 
still dealing with COVID-19 restrictions and fears. MBC was not opened at full strength; many 
of the congregants attended online worship service. One must admit that there was hesitation to 
move the workshop back to August or September. However, since there seemed to be 


churchwide interest in the project, it was best to start at the time that was already presented in the 
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flyer. The video chat platform of choice was Zoom; this platform became the new normal for 


people meeting in groups large or small. Despite the hesitation for using video chat, soon people 
were able to use Zoom in its basic format. An article describes the adjustments churches made: 

The arrival of the COVID-19 pandemic has ushered in a new era for churches. Even 

churches that were slow to adopt new technology have found themselves embracing tech 

tools to keep their congregations connected. While this may have eventually been a shift 
that occurred over several years, many churches were forced to enter a new reality in 
weeks or even days. Fortunately, there are many easy-to-use tools that were already 
available and made getting started faster and easier than was possible even a few years 
ago. Churches flocked to services like Facebook Live, Skype, and Zoom to connect with 
congregation members forced to stay away by fears of spreading the virus and state and 
local “shelter in place” ordinances.” 

To ensure that there were no issues with technology, I would start preparation an hour to 
thirty minutes early. I believed that if something went wrong, an hour or thirty minutes would 
give me enough time to fix any problems that would occur. The first day of class was exciting 
and anxiety inducing at the same time. At 5:30 p.m., I met with MBC’s pastor to discuss the 
workshop and he provided encouragement as well. The meeting was fruitful due to the pastor’s 
experience at obtaining an earned doctoral degree approximately three years prior. He provided 
sentiments like, educate the participants, and allow the data to present itself. He communicated 
that the goal is not to make my hypothesis correct, rather than attempting to manipulate the data. 
During the first session, the number of participants was sixteen, down from the forty-one that 
had originally signed up. 

The total number of participants was fourteen—twelve women and four men. The oldest 


participant was seventy-two, and the youngest participant was twenty at the time of the 


workshop. All the participants were African American, and 95% of the participants were 


° PTZ Optics, “Using Zoom to Create Interactive Church Experiences.” https://ptzoptics.com/using-zoom- 
to-create-interactive-church-experiences/. 2022. 


members of the church. Each person offered a unique experience as African American, along 


with the notion that each person attended college, the majority did obtain at least a bachelor’s 


degree. 


Table 1. Participants’ Age Grouping and Final Number: 


Women Ages 32-up_ | 12 
Men Ages 33-up 4 
Young Adult Female | 2 
ages 18-32 

Young Adult Male 0 
ages 18-32 

Youth ages 5-17 0 
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The final number of participants was sixteen; the participants were identified by numbers, 


#1-16, just to keep things simple. The church assistant logged on to Zoom and took notes of the 


names of the participants with the help of Dr. Boyd. The participants’ numbers were sent out to 


the individuals by text message. If for some reason people joined in late, they would receive the 


subsequent numbers beginning with #17. I was happy with the sixteen that decided to participate 


in the six-week workshop. Hopefully, the experience of the actual participants will spark interest 


in others once the prison ministry starts full time. 
The data collection method was the most effective methodology for extracting data, 


building comradery among participants, and the growth of groups is pretty evident in a short 
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amount of time. Thus, “The data collection steps include setting the boundaries for the study 
through sampling and recruitment; collecting information through unstructured or semi- 
structured observations and interviews, documents, and visual materials; as well as establishing 
the protocol for recording information.”!° Studies show that over time people can grow when 
they work together to reach a common goal. One article suggests, “The survey results provide 
strong evidence that students perceive that seminar-based learning is effective in improving 
generic skills, including problem solving, critical thinking, and analytic skills.”'' From my own 
experience, while in academia there were many group assignments assigned by professors. At 
first glance the students, including myself, will be upset with having to work with other people 
because of the unfamiliarity. Depending on the circumstance those were some of the best 
projects in my life. Once our egos are pushed to the side, we are able to get more information as 
a collective instead of being an individual. It also helps that there were more options to choose 
from besides just using the one idea. 

On June 7th, 2022, at 6:00pm. The first workshop kicked off with the week 1 workshop 
titled: Week One: The Gospel of Love. I started the session with a prayer, Dr. Boyd prayed for 
the workshop, the participants, and he prayed that God would bless those that have been affected 
by the system of mass incarceration. I believe that Dr. Boyd’s presence in the class validated, 
encouraged the congregants to fully engage in the moment of learning about a social justice 
problem, that does need the attention of this African American church context. My opening 


statement was to thank the participants as well as Dr. Boyd for his full support of my endeavor. 


'0 John W. Creswell, and J. David Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed 
Methods Approaches (Los Angeles: Sage Publications, Inc.), 185. 


'! Kevin Baird, 2015, The Effectiveness of Workshop (cooperative learning) Based Seminars. 
https://www.emerald.com/insight/content/doi/10.1108/ARA-03-2014-0038/full/html. Emerald Insight. 
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The group was instructed to take about fifteen minutes to complete the Pre-Questionnaire. (See 
pp. 120, 141 for Pre/Post-Questionnaire) 
Pre-Questionnaire: Remembering Others 

The questionnaire’s first question was: How do you define love for your neighbor in your 
own words? The answers were as follows: #2, Respecting others, caring for others, and making 
an honest effort to be a good neighbor beforehand and in return. #11, I would describe love for 
my neighbor as showing up for them when needed, helping them when they're down, and 
treating them as you would your own family. #8, I define love for my neighbor as being kind and 
respectable. #13 Treating them like I want to be treated. I define it by extending my time and 
resources to those that are in need. #17, Love is a warm, fuzzy feel-good feeling I have for 
someone else. #7, Loving a neighbor requires you to be selfless, kind, and forgiving. You must 
be willing to be of service to your neighbors and meet their needs. #4, Treating people how I 
would like to be treated, with respect and concern, regardless of their views within a reasonable 
manner. The first question was asked to gauge everyone’s perspective about love. It was my 
hope that the participants would answer honestly and say what is in their hearts instead of saying 
what I want to hear. 

Question number 2: What role does love to play in the "doing of ministry"? #17, Love 
will make a person go out and do things for others that illicit warm, fuzzy, feel-good feelings for 
them. 

#8, Love is the driving force for ministry...we, as people, spend time doing the things that 
we love. 

#6, Love should be at the forefront of any ministry. #1, If a ministry shows love to those 


that it serves it will be successful (other factors are also important, but love is the foundation). 
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#10, Love allows one to be selfless and do things just because you believe in a great 
outcome for all involved. 

#5, Love should be at the center of anything as a Christian. #2, So, I would say love plays 
a very integral role in the doing of ministry because if you do not do things with love, why are 
you doing it at all? #4, Love is an action word when it comes to ministry. #3, You’ve got to 
communicate and LISTEN to the needs of the community. Involve everyone in the plan ---no 
help / helper is too small. #16, Love would allow you to understand the different backgrounds 
and experiences of others, which will allow the person ministering to help those in need. 

Question 3: What are the factors that make-up an effective ministry? #13, Having the 
time, resources and commitment are factors that make-up an effective ministry. 

#1, An effective ministry takes commitment, time, energy, resources, prayer, and 
dedication. 

Teamwork, adaptability, commitment, a shared vision, compassion Communication, 
honesty, selflessness, common goal setting/like minds, and a serving spirit Cohesiveness, 
understanding, compromise, maturity, and compassion. #7, I think you must have a mission 
statement and objective. #14, Committees are needed depending on the objective. #12, Often one 
or two volunteer for things but ministries must actively engage everyone to get involved. 

#7, An effective ministry should be based on the scriptures, should not be judgmental, 
exemplify love and compassion, and being honest. 

Question 4: In your own words describe mass incarceration in the United States? #8, Mass 
incarceration is putting too many people in prisons for nonviolent offenses. 

#14, Mass incarceration is the systemic confinement of individuals for minor offences 


that are committed by races or nationalities. #12, Incarnation is a punishment for committing 
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crimes. “3, I think the term "mass" may refer to the large amount or high percentage of people 
incarcerated. #10, In the U.S. Mass incarceration refers to the unique way a large amount of the 
population is incarcerated at once throughout a given period. #2, Mass incarceration is an 
endemic that has plagued this country for decades. #4, It’s a systemic strategy used to regulate 
and suppress poor persons of color, especially African American men. #5, I think people are 
jailed when there are other factors to their crimes. #7, Homelessness, mental illness, 
environment, family can all contribute to people acting negatively in the community. #11, They 
do what they've seen done around them. #17, The court system should do a better job finding if a 
mental facility is needed instead of incarceration, etc. 

Question 5: How could ministry today embody the mission of the 1st century (New 
Testament) church? #13, Today's ministry should go out and be with all people telling the truth 
about God and Jesus. #10, Ministry spreads GOD's word to the people who may not otherwise be 
exposed Be kind and non-judgmental. #16, Emphasize love, forgiveness, and faith. #6, Aim to 
educate by offering another way of life through teachings, testimony, and example. #14, I do not 
have enough knowledge on the New Testament church to answer this question. #4, We need to 
stick to the golden rule and love our neighbors. #9, Currently, fear is a motivating factor in 
avoiding getting involved with the community. #12, Disciples, should allow people to see Christ 
characteristics in our actions and words as much as possible. 

Question 6: Do you believe that prison ministry is necessary, or is that something that 
should be left to organizations outside the church? #1, A prison ministry is extremely necessary. 
#2, Prison ministry in indeed necessary, as some individuals would not be presented the 
opportunity. #17, Yes, prison ministry is necessary for churches. I think black churches can have 


a huge impact on black prisoners. #14. Yes, because so many people are lost or victims of their 
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circumstance. #3, They just need another outlet and someone in their corner to help guide their 
lives from what was to what could be for them. #15, I would expect the church to be involved in 
prison outreach before outside organizations, honestly. #7, I think both entities should work 
together to help inmates and felons integrate back into society or figure out ways to deal with 
prison life. #5, Prison ministry can not only embody the prisoners but the people from the church 
will also gain something as well. #4, I believe that a prison ministry is necessary because those 
who can see change in others that are in proximity can be more effective at changing behavior 
patterns than an outside organization. 

Question 7: What is your idea of prison ministry? #12, My idea of a prison ministry is a 
group of people communicating with the incarcerated. #1, It could be done in person, virtually 
and spiritually with prayers. #5, Prisoners should feel better about themselves after the 
interactions. #3, They would also develop a relationship with God and Jesus Christ as their 
Savior. #11, Prison ministry is spreading the "good news”, or GOD and his love, forgiveness, 
grace, and mercy. #7, A prison ministry should meet the spiritual and religious needs of 
individuals who are incarcerated and their families. #8, Emphasizing mental health and good 
practices to maintain mental health is also important. #9, I think it would be helpful to teach 
practical life skills for life after release, as well. #17, Being present and being an example of 
decency in human beings. Providing a positive light on why individuals landed to their current 
situations. #4, Prison ministry should aim to change the minds and hearts of people in a way that 
will spill over to every aspect of their lives. #2, I would imagine prison ministry would foster 
spiritual growth while combating the circumstances of the inmates. #4, Prison ministry should 
include providing spiritual - and other types of - education, tools to understand the judicial 


system, and connection to organizations outside of the prison that can also help them. 
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#9, I think a prison ministry will first be there just to listen. I'm sure prisoners feel 
hopeless and defeated so just listening to them would be beneficial. #11, Once we determine 
their needs (education, drug addiction, etc.), we could have other professionals assist them as 
well. #4, Once they feel our love, they will be willing to listen to our beliefs and our love of 
Christ. 

#6, Teaching practical mannerisms such as respect, building relationships, 
communicating, and reconciling by using scripture. 

The questions did provide data for the participants level of understanding, and how much 
they view the ideologies of social justice within the text. It was positive to see that many of the 
participants were community minded. It appeared that the consensus thought was that the church 
context should have a prison ministry. Well, at least those that responded to the survey, which 
was conducted by Google Drive. A platform that allows forms to be shared is created on the site. 
Google Drive offers everything that Microsoft Office offers, and it saves data automatically. 
Google Drive was an important tool for the workshop once the participants got the hang of using 
the platform. Participant #1 expressed how much she was “falling in love” with the platform 
because all she had to do was hit send after completing her assignments. Once the mode for 
doing assignments, as well as another form of communicating was establishing the class felt 
empowered. #17, declared that she would utilize the platform when she is teaching. It was my 
goal to ensure the participants privacy according to the Institutional Research Board (IRB, going 
forward), which is a governing body that protect human subjects after atrocities that took place 
like the Tuskegee Experiments of 1947-1972, to protect those who are the most vulnerable in 
society. The Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) sites 


In addition to the Commission’s recommendations, regulations were passed in 1974 that 
required researchers to get voluntary informed consent from all persons taking part in 
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studies done or funded by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (DHEW). 


They also required that all DHEW-supported studies using human subjects be reviewed 
by Institutional Review Boards, which decide whether research protocols meet ethical 
standards. !* 

I felt it necessary to explain to the participants the seriousness of being a human subject, 
as well as the protections to ensure that they are treated in a safe manner and their humanity is 
honored. The Participants had all signed the United Theological consent form before class had 
started as well as turning the forms in person. The pre-questionnaires were taken, so the rest of 
the workshop began with Loving the Community Week 1. I read the foundational scripture to 
them, Hebrews 13:1-3. 

Let mutual love continue. Do not neglect to show hospitality to strangers, for by doing 

that some have entertained angels without knowing it. Remember those who are in 

prison, as though you were in prison with them; those who are being tortured, as though 

you yourselves were being tortured. 08! 

The text was read by a couple volunteers, #1, and #9. I wanted the participants to take in 
the text fully before we moved forward. Below is the class schedule for Week 1. 

¢ 10 minutes to take Pre- Questionnaire 

¢ 35 minutes: Discussion concerning Love: Love allows for ministry? 

* 10 Minute Break 

¢ 15 minutes to create a journal entry around the topic: A time when love saved you? 

The classroom contract was created so we will be able to navigate throughout the course 
in a respectful manner, and to ensure that everyone was involved. The first rule was one mic, 


meaning only one person can speak at a time, the second was timeout, if someone either felt 


triggered or sensed another classmate being triggered call timeout. That person(s) may log out, 


2 Centers For Diseases Control and Prevention, 2021, Research Implications. 
https://www.cdc.gov/tuskegee/after.htm. 
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walk away, or remain silent until they are able to continue. I can safely report that timeout was 
never taken to my knowledge. The third and final rule was to make sure all computers were 
muted when someone was talking. Rule three was probably the most violated rule. There were 
moments when some people would be having full conversations with grandchildren, among 
some of the mild interruptions which mostly caused the group to laugh, including myself. 

I believe that coming together making out the rules gave everyone ownership over the 
course and allowed some nerves to settle, including my nerves. We returned to the question 
about loving our neighbors, then allowing love to be mutual. I explained that at the heart of the 
Gospel is love. Love was the reason that God wanted to give salvation to the world. Jesus loved 
his people the Jews, he would later extend that same love to the gentile. Jesus’ example of love is 
read in Matthew 22:36-40 

Teacher, which commandment in the law is the greatest? He said to him, you shall love 

the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your mind. 

This is the greatest commandment. 39. And a second is like it: You shall love your 

neighbor as yourself. On these two commandments hang all the law of the prophets. ‘98! 

The beauty in the text is the fact that Jesus according to the NRSV, in verse 39, is 
recorded saying the second commandment is like the first. Love for neighbors in the mark of a 
society according to Jewish culture in the Holy Bible. Love makes it easy to put ourselves in the 
place of neighbors, strangers, or oppressed others. Looking back at some of the questionnaires, 
question 1, no one was able to articulate that love means to sacrifice for others. Many of the 
people in the ministry context, I have known for thirty plus years, and we all sat under ideologies 
that social justice is not found in the Gospel. I disagree with the notion presented in the previous 
statement, moreover the Gospel can be seen as a social justice philosophy. The Social Justice 
Handbook argues, “At the beginning of the twenty-first century the evangelical church is once 


again asking what it means to live out biblical justice. Social justice is so poorly understood! 
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Sometimes, in a fervor to honor God and pursue biblical justice, the church causes more harm 
than good!’.” The irony in dismissing the philosophies of social justice in relationship with the 
scriptures and church seem to have done damage. The reason I believe that the context has some 
damage to the ministry growth of the church is because in trying to keep the story of Jesus pure, 
it keeps the church in a false sense of doing things like Jesus. Jesus from my experience was 
never against doing good. From the lesson about love the discussion stirred up interesting 
thoughts. #1, expressed that she never really thought about social justice in the bible, she was 
never taught to look at it that way. #1 though social justice events like the March on Washington, 
Freedom Riders, and the death of Emmett Till took place, she only understood social justice 
outside of the realm of church. #11, felt the church was doing a poor job of taking ministry 
outside of church, the church seems to be comfortable inviting people inside, or marching around 
the church’s block, to invite people to a church function. Number | and 11, seem to take the 
words out of my mouth and give validity to my hypothesis: If the existing participants of MBC’s 
prison ministry participate in an enrichment workshop on extending community love and mercy, 
then the result of loving their neighbors will allow for compassion to be demonstrated towards 
those engulfed in the system of mass incarceration. 

At the end of week 1 workshop, I wanted to end with a quote that alludes to the need for 
community outreach, “Clark argued that the agenda of community engagement must be set by 
needs of community members.”’!* I believe the quote summarizes the thesis for today as well as 


provide a precedent for the church context. As the end of week | approached the participants 


'3 Elise Mae Cannon, Social Justice Handbook: Small Steps for a Better World (Downers Grove, IL: IVP 
Books, 2009), 2. 


'4 Stephanie Y. Evans, African Americans and Community Engagement in Higher Education (New York, 
New York: Sunny Press, 2009), xv. 
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were assigned journal topics to write about. There was no specific length requested, I just wanted 
them to answer the topic question or reply to the entries. The journal entry for week 1: Was 
there a time in your life when you made a mistake, and the love of someone else’s love helped 
you through your issue? The purpose of this question was to draw a parallel between the 
participants and those who are incarcerated. The truth is that many of the men, women, and 
teenagers that become prosecuted, have been convicted of nonviolent crimes. It becomes an issue 
of whether the punishment does not fit the crime, if there was even a crime committed at all. #4, 
I remember when I was in the 11th grade, I brought home some marijuana I had purchased from 
a friend at school. I was currently staying with my brother, his wife and young son. Long story 
short, I was caught, and my brother was furious. He explained to me that I put his family in 
jeopardy through my irresponsible actions. The unconditional love that my brother has for me 
allowed him to continue to care for and nurture me until I graduated and joined the U.S Navy. 

#13 The first semester of my freshman year of college was a very difficult transitionary 
period for me. I was taking nineteen credit hours, trying to make friends, deal with 
homesickness, join clubs, and go to on-campus events as much as I could. On top of that I was a 
Chemistry major and in the Honors college. One of my honors classes was a six-credit hour 
philosophy course that was quite hard. My teacher assigned us a paper the first week of school 
on some philosophy writing (I want to say by Descartes, but I do not really remember) and I was 
having trouble prioritizing all my schoolwork. As the deadline for the paper approached, I kept 
pushing writing the paper off. The night before the deadline I realized the material we needed to 
write about was a lot more difficult than I had thought and there was no way I was going to 
finish it in one night. I was so overwhelmed with my chemistry and calculus classes that I 


decided one thing was not going to be done and I made the paper that one thing. So, I let the 
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deadline pass and did not turn in my paper. About a week after that my teacher emailed me and 
asked if I could go to his office. I really did not want to go because I knew he was going to ask 
why I had decided not to do his assignment, but I went anyway. At the meeting, he did not 
accuse me of being a lazy student or chastise me on how I need to do better like I was expecting. 
He simply asked me how I was doing. That one question had me burst into tears because I was so 
overwhelmed and mentally exhausted and was just trying to keep everything together. He was so 
understanding and let me vent to him for an hour in his office. After all the tears he said he 
would give me an extension on the assignment with no penalty and let me come to his office 
whenever I needed to talk. That small gesture of kindness and love was really what I needed at 
that time and uplifted me in ways he probably never knew. 

#12, My freshman year of college was going well. I had worked my way up to being a starting 
PG on the basketball team and my grades were great. Then the unthinkable happened, an injury. 
During a game my cornea was scratched by the opposing guard. I was sidelined for weeks. I 
figured that once I healed up, I would resume my role, but that didn't happen. I was relegated to 
the end of bench. 

During that time, I began to struggle emotionally, and I didn't really tell anyone. I began 
to drink and drink heavily. I didn't drink on game days nor before school, but I did drink on other 
days. I began clubbing and drinking more and more. Before longing my GPA for that semester 
began to slide. It appears that lifestyle was becoming more and more prevalent in my life, and I 
had clue on how to stop it. I wasn't attending church anymore and once the season ended, I 
wasn't working out like I should've been. 

To make matters worse my dad had to redeploy to Saudi Arabia again. I hid a lot of 


things from my folks. I was struggling. 
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That's when Coach Connors noticed something off with me. He called me into his office 


for our May closing meetings. We discussed how my GPA is falling as well as my attitude. He 
told me that when I returned from my May break, I would be attending Church with him as well 
as getting more involved in community activities. Coach Connors came every Sunday to pick me 
up for Church and any activity the church was doing; I found myself doing it. He never 
questioned what I was getting into; he just stepped in. Coach Connors and I still talk. He stepped 
in when I needed help. I thank God for him. 

The participants were inspired to write, and share some of their experiences, some 
communicated that they never told anyone about what they have been through in life. In many 
ways it lifted the burden of their chest, to be able to share or give testimony in such a safe space. 
The class was able to read other entries posted by their classmates, but no one was able to 
identify the writer, unless they had some sort of relationship, kin, or was aware of the issue. 
Some of the narratives show that some of them could have easily ruined their lives for a moment 
or sent to prison. The only difference was that they did not get caught or they were blessed. 

Week Two: The Genesis of Mass Incarceration 
Week Two Schedule 
* 10 minutes to Video Reconstruction 
¢ 35 minutes: Discussion concerning Reconstruction and Black Codes 
* 10 Minute Break 
¢ 15 minutes for Journal Topic entry around the topic: What did you learn today? 

Week Two was perhaps my favorite week because we dived into the history of mass 

incarceration, the week was called the Genesis of Mass Incarceration. I wanted to highlight the 


valuable role that the church context could play in the lives of the community. The community 
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encompasses the people, business, schools, church, and congregants in proximity of MBC. It was 


my goal, in line with the pastor, that they view themselves as a church that loves justice by 
thinking about the philosophies of social justice. The notion of being a social justice minded 
church could really enhance their ability to do ministry without limitations to their imagination. 
It should be the church’s duty to inspire to do good in the life of the next generation of leaders. 
“Safe and equitable spaces for all young people require dynamic social justice learning. And 
parents and caregivers are the forefront in efforts to give children the foundation to build future 
inclusive societies.”'> During this week we explored the historical aspects of mass incarceration 
as outlined in the history chapter of the overall document. After reviewing week 1, the second 
week allowed for exploration of the Reconstruction Era, therefore a video on YouTube was 
viewed for the class. The video explained the deadly ramifications of the Civil War and the loss 
of life. 
At the end of the Civil War, the United States was still a very divided place. 700,000 
people had died in a bitter fight over slavery. Reconstruction was the political process 
meant to bring the country back together. It was also the mechanism by which the 
country would extend the rights of citizenship to Black Americans, particularly those 
who had been recently emancipated. Today we'll learn about the Reconstruction 
amendments, the Freedman's Bureau, and the election of 1876, among other things. '° 
The video provided background to the ending of the Civil War, the Emancipation 
Proclamation that eventually freeing slaves, and causing financial hardship to southern plantation 


owners. The act of freeing slaves ignited more hate and feeling of insecurity to the white 


populations causing them to engage into violent acts against black people, those who were free 


'S Britt Hawthorne, 2022. “Creating a Society Rooted in Justice.” Learning for Justice, Fall 2022. 


‘6 Clint Smith, 2021. Documentary. Reconstruction: Crash Course Black American History #19. 
2021.Video, 0:08. 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=NGPAnLDzQYY &list=RDLVNGPAnLDzQYY &start_radio=1 &rv=NGPAnL 
DzQYY &t=2. 
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and about to become free. Along with the freedom of the black population, there were 
opportunities to participate in governing for the first time which the topic of blacks governing 
pre 1800s, is a popular debate amongst scholars and history enthusiasts. Moreover, the transition 
from slave to convict would eventually take shape around 1890. “Tennessee, like all Southern 
states, passed draconian laws directed at free blacks after Reconstruction. The laws permitted the 
region’s renewed power structure to prosecute blacks for more crimes and make those convicted 
serve their sentences by labor for private companies.” |’ topic for week 2 was simple, what did 
you learn in week 2? 

#7, In the black community, presentations like this should be taught through the black 
church. This would help to create a conscious mindset of the social constructs that affect us. I 
believe that teaching our youth this very information will set in motion a mindset of respect for 
one another. In my honest opinion, we could clean up our own communities through the black 
church. Pastors and heads of the churches are going to have to make conscious efforts to do so, 
giving sermons on biblical principles are great, but it is not enough. The black church must 
implement programs and workshops on a more practical scale, topics such as making good 
choices, access to education, access to government contracts to promote black business, financial 
literacy, and the importance of how not to let the traps that society has for us, and our youth 
destroy our very existence. 

#17, Mass incarceration was promulgated by federal and local legislatures to target 
specifically; newly freed black folk for the purpose of stopping economic and political progress. 


Because of vagrancy laws and discriminatory hiring practices, this created a pool of unemployed 


'7 Joseph B. Ingle, Slouching toward Tyranny: Mass Incarceration, Death Sentences, and Racism (New 
York, NY: Algora Publishing, 2015), 140. 
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black folk. Black code laws allowed white folk in America to control the destiny of black 


America. Because of the bias laws that were set in motion and enforced, for newly freed black 
slaves this created a vacuum of mass incarceration. 

The discussion seems to be thought provoking for those who decided to participate in the 
journaling for the week. Everyone for the most part felt that the church should provide more 
opportunities to educate around the issues, which would inform their Christian ethics. Often the 
context become complacent because examples of Christian ethics are so-far removed from the 
themes presented in the Bible. Christian ethics can also be found when people give their life to 
make sure that others can benefit from equality and equity. It does seem like that the power of 
the Gospel is limited to the miraculous story of Jesus Christ, Moses, Elijah, etc. The bible can 
inspire regular people to be supernatural in the sacrifice for the good of others. Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer, a German pastor became a martyr when he stood up to Hitler’s Regime. Bonhoeffer 
writes in his diary, 

I find the way such a decision comes about to be problematic. One thing is clear to me, 

however, that one personally- that is, consciously has very little control over the ultimate 

yes or no, but rather that time decides everything. Maybe not with everybody, but in any 
event with me. Recently I have noticed again and again that all the decisions I had to 
make were not really my own decisions. Whenever there was a dilemma, I just left it in 
abeyance and without consciously dealing with it intensively let it grow toward the 
clarity of a decision. But this clarity is not so much intellectual as it is instinctive. The 
decision is made; whether one can adequality justify it retrospectively is another 
question. “Thus” it happened that I went.!® 

The previously presented citation was a diary entry by Dietrich Bonhoeffer, he was 


articulating his decision to go back to Germany leaving the safety of the United States for the 


dangers of war, persecution in his homeland. It is fascinating, about Bonhoeffer, that he went to 


'8 Eric Mataxes, Bonhoeffer: Pastor, Martyr, Prophet, Spy (New York, NY: Thomas Nelson Publishing, 
2010).70. 
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Harlem, NY and learned about black preaching, his experiences in Harlem, along with his own 
beliefs led him back home to fight for the oppressed. The power of the Gospel is that it threatens 
systems of evil. 
Week Three: The System of Mass Incarceration Part I 
Week Three Schedule 
* 10 Minutes Opening Lecture 
¢ 35 minutes: Discussion concerning The System of Mass Incarceration 
* 10 Minute Break 
¢ 15 minutes for journal entry around the topic: In your own words: How do you explain 
Black Liberation Theology? And what scripture would you use to make your argument? 
In Week Three, we learned about the mass incarceration as it is today, along with a 
survey of Black Liberation Theology (BLT). After reviewing information from week 2, we 
moved forward with today’s topic. “There is a crisis in our criminal justice system today, a crisis 
African Americans churches must not ignore. We see the crisis in millions of lives in our 
communities that are affected by crime and the justice system!’.” The Sitz im Leben is that the 
church context is in the middle of a crisis, the crisis is mass incarceration. Mark Mauer highlight 
some numbers, “In less than thirty years, the US penal population exploded from around 300,000 
to more than 2 million, with drug convictions accounting for the majority of the increase”’.” This 
phenomenal statistic was also cited by Michelle Alexander, author of the New Jim Crow, to see 


the U.S. incarcerate black bodies at a rate that rival the Antebellum slave era. This does not 


'9 Wilson W. Goode, Charles E. Lewis Jr., and Harold Trueler-Dean, Ministry with Prisoners & Families: 
The Way Forward (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press Publishers, 2011), 1. 


20 Marc Mauer, Race to Incarcerate (New York, NY: New Press, 2006), 33. 
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include numbers beyond 2011. The war on drugs in America opened the flood gates to arrest 
people from the African American community without remorse. It is inconceivable to witness a 
church that protest to be founded on the principles of Christ yet become silent when those that 
are oppressed need the voice of the church, especially the black church. F. Willis Johnson offers 
an explanation as to why there is a black church, writes, “Black churches were founded in 
response to anti-black hatred, suppression, and terrorism. By default, and for its survival any 
given black church had to be different and responsive to a wide range responsive to a wide range 
of social economic threats to the well-being of the individual.””! For the participants, some were 
confused and a few of them had to work through the reality that their church context was due to 
the notion that all Christians were not created equal. The black church is not anti, instead it is a 
necessity. A necessary institution because people like Richard Allen refused to continue to allow 
abuse in his place of worship, along with other like-minded men and women. 

The second part of the Week Three class was introducing BLT to the participants. Many 
of them heard the phrase, and much like social justice BLT in the modern church has received 
bad reputation. I would argue that there were some preachers mostly without a secondary 
education, and most likely do not have a full grasp of the actual word theology. Theology is the 
study of God in a simplistic explanation, but just using theology as a study seems to be leaving 
something out. One book goes further, “Theology seeks also to persuade or commend, to witness 
to the gospel’s capacity for being at home in more than one cultural environment, and to display 
enough confidence to believe that this gospel can be rediscovered at the end of a long and exotic 


detour through strange idioms and structures of thought”.” Participants #1, It is overwhelming 


*! Willis F. Johnson, /’m Conscious. I’m Your Conscience (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2022), 128. 


2 Rowan Williams, On Christian Theology: Challenges in Contemporary Theology (Malden, MA: 
Blackwell Publishing, 2007), xiv. 
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to think of the things that black people must go through just to worship. #8 I feel so behind as far 


religion goes compared to my counterparts that attend white churches. #11 For now on I will 
start paying attention to how I interpret the scriptures and try to do better at thinking more about 
my community. 

The Week Three journal topic was: In your own words: How do you explain Black Liberation 
Theology? And what scripture would you use to make your argument? #7, Black Liberation Theology 
studies Christianity, but relates it primarily to black people, their oppression, and their freedom. I 
think Black Liberation Theology is uplifting to black people because it relates teachings of faith 
and hope with real life issues and struggles that black people face daily, whether it be social, 
economic, political, etc. 

Week Four: The System of Mass Incarceration and Black Liberation Theology 
(continued) 

It was rather disappointing that I only received one journal submission. However, 
I did receive emails apologizing for not responding. The class was attentive, and we had ten 
people present on Week Three. I must admit, I did feel a bit discouraged going into Week Four. I 
was able to take a trip to South Carolina and spent the weekend unwinding with one of my 
Professional Associates Dr. AD Givens. Though I was preaching at another church 
approximately two hours from him in Greenville, South Carolina, it was good to receive some 
encouragement. We discussed the direction of my project and about my workshop. He told me 
stories about his project and that some days are better than others. 

Week Four Schedule 
* 40 Minutes Video 13” Amendment, video watch party 


¢ 10 minutes: Break 
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* 10 minutes for Discussion 

Week Four was more of an observation week for me, I decided to have a watch party 
with the participants. The video was 13" Amendment by Ava Duvernay. #1,2,12,13,17, 3,4, and 
10 did communicate that they had seen the documentary before. Most of the previously 
mentioned participants felt like they understood mass incarceration better compared to the last 
time they saw the film. The video starts fast with the issues of mass incarceration. Much like the 
video, my project follows the same timeline of Reconstruction, black codes, Jim Crow, and 
where we are as a society today. #1, was nodding her head in agreement with the information. 
#2, was watching and taking notes from what I was observing. #3 Raised an emoji hand supplied 
by the Zoom platform. She asked if I was planning on making a documentary in the future. Each 
member seems to nod in agreement to her inquiry. #11, invited her roommate to watch the film, I 
did tell her it was cool, but I just need her to sign a consent form. The roommate, now #x-1, 
enjoyed the watch party and claimed that she will be back. I was not sure if she meant to the 
class or the church. #,15 and #13 eyes began tearing-up on the scene that dealt with the arrest of 
Kalief Browder. I had alluded to his story in week 1. After the movie or documentary, the fires 
of passion were ignited. I wanted to assign a journal topic but decided against it to change things 
up a bit. 

During discussion, I mentioned that the church context must find its prophetic voice. An 
unmovable conviction, that God task us for this moment to respond to the evil in the word. 
Walter Brueggemann laments, “The prophets know better! They bear witness to the intransigent 


givens of God that are the same time gift and trouble. Reality must be faced and not resisted.” 


3 Walter Brueggemann, Reality, Grief, Hope: Three Urgent Prophetic Tasks (Grand Rapids, MI: William 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2014), 23. 
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After week 4, I felt confident with their growth as individuals and a class. Next week, we will be 
having a Bible study with Pastor Dr. Boyd. 
Week Five: Ministry Is Hard, but Somebody’s Got to Do It! 
Week Five Schedule 

* 25 Minutes Bible Study 

¢ 10 minutes: Break 

¢ 25 Minutes Bible Study 

¢ Journal topic (Journal at home): Why is ministry so hard? Please list an example whether 

in agreement or disagreement of this statement 
Dr. Boyd prayed for the class and quickly began. The text was Hebrews 13:1-3 (NRSV), 

The foundational scripture for the project. Let mutual love continue. Do not neglect to show 
hospitality to strangers, for by doing that some have entertained angels without knowing it. 
Remember those who are in prison, as though you yourselves were being tortured.”4 The 
scripture at first glance, does point to a period were the members of this Judea-Christianity 
community was experiencing harsh punishment by the Roman Emperor. These Christians most 
likely witness their community members prosecution by the crown of the emperor. And maybe 
because of paranoia they turned away strangers who were spies, or perhaps they were just mean 
and not following the law of the Pentateuch. The Jewish law require that they as a people must 
be kind to strangers. This is a call back to Genesis, Exodus, Deuteronomy, and due to the 
familiarity of these texts we know that the Hebrews/Jews embodied the care of strangers 
according to the text. According to the Jewish Theological Seminary website, “Of all the laws 


concerning the disadvantaged, there is one that is constantly repeated in many parts of the Torah: 


4 Heb.13:1-3, NRSV. 
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the law enjoining the Israelites not to oppress the stranger. It is an astonishing fact that the Bible 
has more laws dealing with the protection of the stranger than with any other law, including 


25” The scripture asks a great deal from the 


honoring God, observing the Sabbath, festivals, etc. 
Jewish-Christian community. The leader, who many attribute Paul as the author of this letter, 
requires that they continue to love others equally. Love in this text is a 1“ century example of 
pastoral care, to the church visitors. One author describe love being more than just a feeling, 
rather it suggests, “I'd like to try to link the etymological origin of our present word care with 
agape, love, as we find it used in the New Testament, and also with empathy.””° 

The strangers also represent the oppressed, the vulnerable in the 1*' century church. Often 
churches can become wrapped up in church mission, and the church mission does not involve the 
people's needs. As a modern-day church, and as the leader, I must ensure that quality 
interpretations are being taught, preached, and lived. One way to improve interpretation of the 
text is to read and study as a community. One writer writes, “Often times, though we misread 
because we read alone. That is, we often hear interpretations of people just like us.”?7 
Participants were following the pastor as he taught. The class responded positively to the 
teaching and asked some questions. Questions regarding the church's plans to enhance ministry 


in a way that aids the needs of the people in North Nashville. The closing journal topic: Why is 


ministry so hard? Please list an example whether in agreement or disagreement of this statement 


25 David Marcus, 2009, “Our Obligation to Strangers.” https://www.jtsa.edu/torah/our-obligation-to- 
strangers/. JTS.edu. 


6 David K. Switzer, Pastoral Care Emergencies (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2000), 13. 


27 Randolph E. Richards and Brandon J. O’Brien, Misreading Scripture with Western Eyes: Removing 
Cultural Blinders to Better Understand the Bible (Downers Grove, IL: IVP Books, 2012), 216. 
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Week Six: The Nashville Public Defenders Office 


¢ 40 minutes Power Point Presentation 
¢ 10 minutes: Break 
¢ 10 minutes Post Questionnaire 

The Public Defender’s office, located in Nashville presented a PowerPoint presentation 
(See Appendix D: Public Defenders Office information) The presentation provided information 
about the Public Defender’s office. The point of contact was Lynn F. Holt, Public Information 
Coordinator, and the presenter was Madison S. Thompson. 

The final Journal entry for Week 6: Should the church start a community bail or donate to a 
community bail program? Why or why not? 

#17, I think the church should start a community bail program. The community bail 
program is new to me. It's a way citizens can help the arrested. It can be done in the privacy of 
your home. Records show it has helped thousands of people get out of jail who would not have 
had the money to get out. I wonder if the donations are tax deductible. I'd participate even if they 


were not. 


Yes, a church should contribute to a community bail program. I believe churches have a 
duty to serve their surrounding communities. I think this is especially true for black churches. 
Our criminal justice system unfairly targets black people at a highly disproportionate rate 
compared to other races. And often, black people do not have the resources to gather funds for 


bail. A community bail program would be a great starting point for a prison ministry at a church. 


The post questionnaire was given to the class. Many answered the same with more of a 


nuanced answer. I do believe that the participants picked up something positive from the 6 weeks 
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of class. While I was fine with the face video or Zoom course, I felt that the course would be 
better served if done in person. By doing it in person, I believe that the classes will be more 
engaging, and the participants will be more motived to turn assignments in due to being in 


proximity to the instructor and other cohorts who would turn assignments in on time. 


Post-Questionnaire: Remembering Others 


The questionnaire’s first question was: How do you define love for your neighbor in your 
own words? The answers were as follows: #2, Respecting others, caring for others, and making 
an honest effort to be a good neighbor beforehand and in return. #11, I would describe love 
for my neighbor as showing up for them when needed, helping them when they're down, and 
treating them as you would your own family. Caring for those who are oppressed. #8, Caring 
for their human needs. #13 Treating them like I want to be treated. I define it by extending my 
time and resources to those that are in need. #17, Love means to care for their station in life. 
#7, Loving a neighbor requires you to be selfless, kind, and forgiving. You must be willing to 
be of service to your neighbors and meet their needs. #4, Treating people how I would like to 
be treated, with respect and concern, regardless of their views within a reasonable manner. 
The first question was asked to gauge everyone’s perspective about love. It was my hope that 
the participants would answer honestly and say what is in their hearts instead of saying what I 
want to hear. 

Question number 2: What role does love to play in the "doing of ministry"? #17, Being 
compassionate about needs in my community. 


#8, Love is the driving force for wanting others to have, what I would want for my family. 
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#6, Love should be at the forefront of any ministry. #1, If a ministry shows love to those that 


it serves it will be successful (other factors are also important, but love is the foundation). 
#10, Love allows one to be selfless and do things just because you believe in a great outcome 
for all involved. 
#5, Love should be at the center of anything as a Christian. #2, So, I would say love plays a 
very integral role in the doing of ministry because if you do not do things with love, why are 
you doing it at all? #4, Love is an action word when it comes to ministry. #3, You’ve got to 
communicate and meet the needs of the community. #16, Love would allow you to understand 
the different backgrounds and experiences of others, which will allow the person ministering 
to help those in need. 

Question 3: What are the factors that make-up an effective ministry? #13, Having the 
time, resources and commitment are factors that make-up an effective ministry. 
#1, An effective ministry takes commitment, time, energy, resources, prayer, and dedication 
Teamwork, adaptability, commitment, a shared vision, compassion Communication, honesty, 
selflessness, common goal setting/like minds, and a serving spirit Cohesiveness, 
understanding, compromise, maturity, and compassion. #7, I think you must have a mission 
statement and objective. #14, Committees are needed depending on the objective. #12, 
Ministry should match the climate of the community needs as well as the world outside of the 
church. 
#7, An effective ministry should be based on the scriptures, should not be judgmental, 
exemplify love and compassion, and being honest. 

Question 4: In your own words describe mass incarceration in the United States? #8, 


Mass incarceration using laws and policies to unfairly incarcerate one group. 
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#14, Mass incarceration is the systemic confinement of individuals for minor offences that are 
committed by races or nationalities. #12, It is the unfair caging of oppressed people to make 
capital off their plight. “3, Mass refers to the large amount or high percentage of people of 
color incarcerated. #10, In the U.S. Mass incarceration refers to the unique way a large 
amount of the population is incarcerated at once throughout a given period. #2, Mass 
incarceration is an endemic that has plagued this country for decades. #4, It’s a systemic 
strategy used to regulate and suppress poor persons of color, especially African American 
men. #5, I think people are jailed when there are other factors to their crimes. #7, 
Homelessness, mental illness, environment, family can all contribute to people acting 
negatively in the community. #11, They do what they've seen done around them. #17, The 
court system should do a better job finding if a mental facility is needed instead of 
incarceration, etc. 

Question 5: How could ministry today embody the mission of the Ist century (New 
Testament) church? #13, Today's ministry should go out and be with all people telling the 
truth about God and Jesus. #10, Ministry aid people who may be oppressed and teaching 
others how to treat their neighbors #16, Emphasize love, forgiveness, and faith. #6, Aim to 
educate by offering another way of life through the teachings, testimony, and example. #14, 
Making sacrifices for the poor and oppressed #4, We need to stick to the golden rule and 
loving our neighbors. #9, Currently, fear is a motivating factor in avoiding getting involved 
with the community. #12, Disciples, should allow people to see Christ characteristics in our 
actions and words as much as possible. 

Question 6: Do you believe that prison ministry is necessary, or is that something that 


should be left to organizations outside the church? #1, A prison ministry is extremely 
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necessary. #2, Prison ministry in indeed necessary, as some individuals would not be 
presented the opportunity. #17, Yes, prison ministry is necessary for churches. I think black 
churches can have a huge impact on black prisoners. #14. Yes, because so many people are 
lost or victims of their circumstance. #3, They just need another outlet and someone in their 
corner to help guide their lives from what was to what could be for them. #15, I would expect 
the church to be involved in prison outreach before outside organizations, honestly. #7, I think 
both entities should work together to help inmates and felons integrate back into society or 
figure out ways to deal with prison life. #5, Prison ministry can not only embody the prisoners 
but the people from the church will also gain something as well. #4, I believe that a prison 
ministry is necessary because those who can see change in others that are in proximity can be 
more effective at changing behavior patterns than an outside organization. 

Question 7: What is your idea of prison ministry? #12, My idea of a prison ministry is 
a group of people communicating with the incarcerated. #1, It could be done in person, 
virtually and spiritually with prayers. #5, Prisoners should feel better about themselves after 
the interactions. #3, They would also develop a relationship with God and Jesus Christ as their 
Savior. #11, Prison ministry is spreading the "good news”, or GOD and his love, forgiveness, 
grace, and mercy. #7, A prison ministry should meet the spiritual and religious needs of 
individuals who are incarcerated and their families. #8, Emphasizing mental health and good 
practices to maintain mental health is also important. #9, I think it would be helpful to teach 
practical life skills for life after release, as well. #17, Being present and being an example of 
decency in human beings. Providing a positive light on why individuals landed to their current 
situations. #4, Prison ministry should aim to change the minds and hearts of people in a way 


that will spill over to every aspect of their lives. #2, I would imagine prison ministry would 
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foster spiritual growth while combating the circumstances of the inmates. #4, Prison ministry 
should include providing spiritual - and other types of - education, tools to understand the 
judicial system, and connection to organizations outside of the prison that can also help them. 
#9, I think a prison ministry will first be there just to listen. I'm sure prisoners feel hopeless 
and defeated so just listening to them would be beneficial. #11, Once we determine their 
needs (education, drug addiction, etc.), we could have other professionals assist them as well. 
#4, Once they feel our love, they will be willing to listen to our beliefs and our love of Christ 
#6, Teaching practical mannerisms such as respect, building relationships, communicating, 
and reconciling by using scripture. 

It is evident that there is still much more work to do in the congregation, and it is my 
belief that the participants have a better understanding of mass incarceration. For the 
participants, it was my goal that they understand that ministry is more than putting on fall 
festivals, pastor anniversaries, Easter, and Christmas programs. Ministry can also be seen as an 
opportunity to challenge systems that would deny others safety, freedom, and ability to improve. 
As W.E.B. Dubois would say, “It was the Negro that made emancipation a reality’*.” I believe 
that the hypothesis: If the existing participants of MBC’s prison ministry participate in an 
enrichment workshop on extending community love and mercy, then the result of loving their 
neighbors will allow compassion to be demonstrated towards those engulfed in the system of 
mass incarceration; was correct. 

The participants expressed that they learned, had growth pains, and began to see that 
ministry should be rebellious to systems that dehumanize. Their understanding of mass 


incarceration is more nuanced. At the start of the course, some thought mass incarceration was 


28 W.E.B. Du Bois, The Gift of Black Folk (Garden City Park, NY: Square One Publishers, 2009), 59. 
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simply guilty; people should be locked away, until they served their time. (See Appendix 


Incarceration Rate of Sentenced Prisoners Under State Correctional Authority:1977-2010)*?. In 
the future, I believe that the next step is to take congregants inside of the prison and mobilize 
ministries that focus of supporting the needs of inmates, those who transitioning to re-entry to 
society, and provide care to those dealing with the label of felon. In addition, the families are 
factored into the equation. I agree with Kelly Miller Smith when he states, “The Black church in 


America was called into being as a response to adverse social circumstances and cries.” °° 


2° Jonathan Simon, Mass Incarceration on Trial: A Remarkable Court Decision and the Future of Prisons 
in America (New York, NY: The New Press, 2014), 20. 


3 Kelly Miller Smith Sr., Social Crisis Preaching: The Lyman Beecher Lectures 1983 (Macon, GA: Mercer 
Publishing, 1984), 9. 
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APPENDIX A: USA states compared to countries of the world. 


World Incarceration Rates If Every U.S. State Were A Country 


Incarceration Incarceration 


Country/State Rate Rate 
Louisiana 0 1,341 
Mississippi 0 1,155 
Oklahoma 0 1,081 
Georgia 0 1,074 
Texas 0 1,063 
Arizona 0 1,060 
Kentucky 0 948 
South Carolina 0 900 
West Virginia 0 895 
Florida 0 891 
Arkansas 0 886 
New Mexico 0 870 


Alabama 0 861 
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Incarceration Incarceration 


Country/State Rate Rate 
Virginia 0 815 
Colorado 0 807 
South Dakota 0 ee | 
Pennsylvania 0 770 
Indiana 0 751 
Tennessee 0 740 
Nevada 0 737 
Delaware 0 719 
Idaho 0 719 
United States of America 716 0 
Missouri 0 701 
California 0 689 
Wisconsin 0 670 
Ohio 0 664 
North Carolina 0 647 
Wyoming 0 634 
Kansas 0 631 
Michigan 0 628 


Maryland 0 621 


Country/State 
District of Columbia 
Alaska 

Oregon 
Connecticut 
Illinois 

Montana 

Cuba 

New Jersey 

New York 

Rwanda 
Washington 
Russian Federation 
Utah 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

El Salvador 

Hawaii 

Azerbaijan 


Panama 


Incarceration 


Rate 


492 


475 
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Incarceration 


Rate 


598 


592 


580 


561 


Country/State 
Thailand 
Minnesota 
Massachusetts 
North Dakota 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Puerto Rico 
Belarus 
Lithuania 

Costa Rica 
Ukraine 

Latvia 
Kazakhstan 
South Africa 
Mongolia 
Swaziland 

Iran 

Trinidad & Tobago 


Uruguay 


Incarceration 


Rate 


398 
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Incarceration 


Rate 


Country/State 
Taiwan 

Maine 

Bahrain 

Brazil 

Cape Verde 
Chile 

Guyana 
Vermont 


Colombia 


Dominican Republic 


United Arab Emirates 


Estonia 
Singapore 
Georgia 
Turkmenistan 
Israel 
Morocco 
Poland 


Mexico 


Incarceration 


Rate 


280 


Incarceration 


Rate 


277 
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Country/State 
Montenegro 
Botswana 
Mauritius 
Peru 

Tunisia 

Gabon 

New Zealand 
Namibia 
Macau (China) 
Moldova 
Slovakia 
Suriname 
Hungary 
Kyrgyzstan 
Turkey 

Fiji 

Armenia 
Algeria 


Saudi Arabia 


Incarceration 


Rate 


208 


205 


202 


202 


199 


196 


192 


191 


191 


188 


187 


186 


186 


181 


179 


174 


164 


162 


162 


Incarceration 


Rate 
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Incarceration Incarceration 


Country/State Rate Rate 
Venezuela 161 0 
Albania 158 0 
Romania 155 0 
Czech Republic 154 0 
Honduras 153 0 
Nicaragua 153 0 
Uzbekistan 152 0 
Jamaica 152 0 
Bulgaria 151 0 
Ecuador 149 0 


United Kingdom-England & 


Wales 148 0 
Argentina 147 0 
United Kingdom-Scotland 147 0 
Spain 147 0 
Vietnam 145 0 
Serbia 142 0 
Bolivia 140 0 


Kuwait 137 0 
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Incarceration Incarceration 


Country/State Rate Rate 
Ethiopia 136 0 
Portugal 136 0 
Bhutan 135 0 
Sri Lanka 132 0 
Malaysia 132 0 
Reunion (France) 130 0 
Tajikistan 130 0 
Australia 130 0 
Zimbabwe 129 0 
Hong Kong (China) 128 0 
Macedonia (F Yug Rep) 122 0 
Luxembourg 122 0 
China 121 0 
Kenya 121 0 
Lesotho 121 0 
Myanmar (Burma) 120 0 
Cameroon 119 0 
Zambia 119 0 


Canada 118 0 
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Incarceration Incarceration 


Country/State Rate Rate 
Paraguay 118 0 
Lebanon 118 0 
Philippines 111 0 
Greece 111 0 
Iraq 110 0 
Croatia 108 0 
Belgium 108 0 
Cambodia 106 0 
Cyprus 106 0 
Italy 106 0 
Angola 105 0 
Guatemala 105 0 


United Kingdom-Northern 


Ireland 101 0 
Korea (Republic of) 99 0 
Austria 98 0 
France 98 0 
Uganda 97 0 


Haiti 96 0 


Country/State 


Equatorial Guinea 


Jordan 


Kosovo/Kosova 


Ireland 
Madagascar 
Djibouti 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
Libya 


Egypt 


Bosnia & Herzegovina- 


Federation 
Germany 
Tanzania 
Malawi 
Afghanistan 
Benin 


Denmark 


Incarceration 


Rate 


95 


95 


93 


88 


87 


83 


82 


82 


81 


80 


80 


7? 


78 


76 


76 


75 


73 
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Incarceration 


Rate 


Country/State 
Bosnia & Herzegovina- 


Republika Srpska 


Burundi 
Norway 
Laos 
Sweden 
Slovenia 
South Sudan 
Mozambique 
Senegal 
Togo 

Oman 

Qatar 
Indonesia 
Syria 
Finland 
Gambia 
Sudan 


Yemen 


Incarceration 


Rate 


os) 


72 


72 


69 


67 


66 


65 


65 


64 


64 


61 


60 


59 


58 


58 


56 


56 


55 
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Incarceration 


Rate 


Country/State 
Solomon Islands 
Ghana 

Sierra Leone 

Japan 

Nepal 

Papua New Guinea 
Liberia 

Mauritania 

Niger 

Bangladesh 

Chad 

Pakistan 

Mali 

Cote d'Ivoire 

Dem. Rep. of Congo 
Nigeria 

Congo (Brazzaville) 
India 


Burkina Faso 


Incarceration 


Rate 


55 


54 


52 


51 


48 


48 


46 


45 


42 


42 


41 


39 


36 


34 


33 


32 


31 


30 


28 
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Incarceration 


Rate 
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Incarceration Incarceration 


Country/State Rate Rate 
Guinea (Conakry) Zo 0 
Timor-Leste 25 0 
Central African Rep. 19 0 
Comoros 16 0 


Graphic made by Josh Begley. Rates calculated per 100,000 people. Read more about the data. 


Around the globe, governments respond to illegal activity and social unrest in many 
ways. Here in the United States, policymakers in the 1970s made the decision to 
start incarcerating Americans at globally unprecedented rates. The decades that 


followed have revealed that the growth in the U.S. 
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FLYER: REMEMBERING OTHERS: A PILOT COURSE FOR CONGREGANTS TO 


SERVE OTHERS 
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t Course for Training, Gongregants to Serve Others 


Remembering Others: 


6-8 WEEKS OF EFFECTIVE 


JUNE 7, 2022 - JULY 15, 2022 


‘VILLE, TN 
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PRE/POST QUESTIONNAIRE 
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PRE/POST Questionnaire: Remembering Others... 


iF 

How do you define love for your neighbor in your own words? 

2. 

What role does love play in the ministry? 

eF 

What are the factors that make up an effective ministry? 

4, 

In your own words describe mass incarceration in the United States? 
a 

How could ministry today embody the mission of the Ist century (New Testament) 
church? 

6. 

Do you believe that prison ministry is necessary, or is that something that should be left 
to organizations outside the church? 

% 

What is your idea of prison ministry? 

8. 

Mark only one oval. 

18 -24 

25-34 

35-44 


45-54 
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55-64 


65+ 
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APPENDIX E 


NASHVILLE PUBLIC DEFENDERS’ OFFICE INFORMATION FACT/MYTH 
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NASHVILLE © Juvenile Rights - Myth or Fact 


DEFENDERS 


MYTH: Teens in court do not have a right to have a lawyer to represent them. 


FACT: Teens in court have a right to have a lawyer represent them. The lawyer is supposed to represent the 
teen based on how the teen wants the case handled. 


MYTH: You must have a lot of money to get a lawyer. 


FACT: If the youth meets income criteria, the lawyer will be appointed and there will not be a fee for the 
lawyer’s work. There may be a $50.00 fee paid to the court when a lawyer is appointed. 


MYTH: A public defender is not a real lawyer. 


FACT: All public defenders are licensed lawyers. Another name for lawyer is attorney. In the Public Defender 
office there may be people who are not lawyers who will work on a teen’s case as a team. Examples are 
investigators, client advocates and social workers, and legal secretaries. Public Defenders are lawyers who 
choose to protect the rights of low-income people. They can be an attorney from the Nashville Defenders or a 
court-appointed private attorney. 


MYTH: Pleading guilty to a charge in juvenile court will not affect you as an adult. 


FACT: An adjudication of guilty may be used to increase penalties against you if you become involved in the 
adult court system. It can also make it more difficult for you to join the military and may make getting money for 
college more difficult. 


MYTH: Juvenile court ends when a teen turns 18. 


FACT: Juvenile court can keep a teen on probation or in state custody until the teen reaches age 19. 


MYTH: Juvenile court records are automatically destroyed when a teen turns 18. 


FACT: The juvenile court records are supposed to be kept from the public. But they are not destroyed when a 
person reaches age 18. They can be used in adult court to increase penalties like bond. A teen must ask the 
court to erase (expunge) the record and can do this by filing a motion at court. 


MYTH: The police must have permission from your parents to talk to or question a teen. 


FACT: The police can talk to children or teens and do not have to tell the parents or get their permission. The 
police can go to the school, the child’s home, or other place to talk with the youth. They can also take the youth 
to a police office (precinct) without permission from the parent. 


NASHVILLE DEFENDERS 404 James Robertson Parkway, Suite 2022, Nashville, TN 37219 
Martesha Johnson, Chief Public Defender P: 615-862-5730 | F: 615-862-5736 publicdefender.nashville.gov 
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Juvenile Division: 100 Woodland Street, Nashville, TN 37213 P: 615-862-5740 | F: 615-862-5709 
publicdefender.nashville.gov/about-us/juvenile-division/ 
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